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The Week 


R. BALFOUR’S note supplementary to the joint re- 

ply of the Allies to President Wilson is, at first sight, 
a little puzzling. Was it that the new English Foreign 
Secretary could not refrain from trying his pen? A mas- 
ter of dialectics, it is easy for Mr. Balfour to make great 
play with Germany’s treaty-breaking and terrorism. But 
this has been done a thousand times before. That could 
scarcely have been Mr. Balfour’s main object. It is to be 
found, we believe, in his effort to get more clearly before 
the American public exactly what is meant by expelling 
Turkey from Europe. In the formal Allied reply this was 
stated in bare words as one of the objects of the war. In 
Mr. Balfour’s note it is skilfully expanded. His picture of 
Turkish power in its worst forms made use of by German 
intrigue to carry back the Turkish flag into lands whence 
it was long ago expelled, and to threaten fresh enslavement 
to peoples who had fought their way free of Turkish rule, 
is well fitted to appeal to the traditional humane feeling on 
this subject in the United States. More explicit than the 
Allied note Mr. Balfour also is in the matter of Alsace- 
Lorraine and the unredeemed provinces of Italy. When it 
comes to the question of the guarantees of lasting peace 
after the war is won by the Allies, the writing of the For- 
eign Secretary seems as elusive as it was in his celebrated 
book, “The Foundations of Belief.” 


ARDINAL MERCIER has received the strongest as- 

surance that in his protest against the cruelty of the 
Belgian deportations he has the support of the head of 
the Catholic Church. In a letter from Cardinal Gaspari, 
the Papal Secretary of State, the Belgian primate is told 
that the Pontiff has not only already pleaded with the Im- 
perial German Government in behalf of the people “so 
harshly put to trial,” but “will do everything in his power 
in order that an end may be put to the deportations, and 
that those who have already been carried off far from 
their country may soon be back amidst their mourning 
families.” Whether or not these words of the Pope will 
be permitted to reach the ears of the German people, there 
is no doubt that they will have ample access to the people 
of neutral nations, and they will make more difficult than 
ever the attempt of the German authorities to put a color 
of decency upon the atrocity. The only way in which the 
outraged public sentiment of the world can be at all pla- 
cated is by a yielding to its demands—by an end of the 
deportations and a return to their homes of those who have 
already been dragged away into foreign servitude. 


O read the defence of Belgian deportations just issued 

by the German Government, one would think that 
Germany was in Belgian territory on a purely benevolent 
mission. She was, as it were, accidentally informed of the 
fact that thousands of Belgians were out of work and out 
of food, and in a philanthropic spirit invited them to go 
freely to Germany to labor at high wages. That the Ger- 
man authorities fancy that anybody can be deceived by this 





kind of smoothing over of a monstrous wrong only shows 
how they have yielded to a strong delusion. The defence 
expresses the pained fear that “high personages” may be 
misled by distorted versions of what Germany has been 
doing in Belgium. One of these high personages is the 
Pope, and he has already joined his voice to that of the 
noble Cardinal Mercier in solemn protest against the forced 
removal of Belgian workingmen. The German defence 
fights very shy of the law of the case, but in the act be 
trays itself. Inasmuch as, according to its own statement, 
the deported Belgians are not compelled to do “work of a 
military character,” it plumes itself on conforming to “in- 
ternational law.” But the international law which forbids 
that kind of employment also forbids forced labor of any 
kind, except for the immediate needs of the occupying army. . 
Moreover, the German defence innocently speaks of Ger- 
man “requisitions” of the machinery in Belgian workshops. 
This can only mean the sending of that machinery to Ger- 
many—another violation of international law. Most un- 
luckily timed is the publication in America of this hollow 
German defence. It coincides with the return of Mr. 
Hoover, of the Belgian Relief Commission, who tells his 
countrymen that the needs and misery of Belgium, under 
German occupation, are to-day more pitiful and appealing 
than ever. 


| be the game of hide and seek now being carried on in 
the Atlantic Ocean between the German raider and the 
British and French naval vessels, the honors are clearly 
with the German ship. It is self-evident that the raider 
has already caused so much damage that if she is now sunk 
she will go down to history as one of the Kaiser’s most 
profitable investments. Not only is the destruction of ves- 
sels so great that it is admitted in London that it will be 
severely felt, but the indirect consequences of the disturb- 
ance of traffic are certain to be extremely costly. Until the 
raider is located there must be anxiety and delay in every 
part of the ocean. As she is reported to have been last 
seen ten days ago, she may turn up three thousand miles 
away to-morrow. Coal she has in plenty as the result of 
her captures. Indeed, there is nothing to prevent her imi- 
tating the Confederate cruiser Shenandoah and going 
around Cape Horn to strike at the rich cargo ships of the 
Pacific—even at the munition ships plying between our Pa- 
cific Coast ports and Vladivostok—unless she should acci- 
dentally run into a British or Japanese cruiser. The Moewe 
got safely back to her home port, and it is possible that 
her successor may strive to follow her example. The Greif, 
it will be remembered, was not so fortunate, and was sunk 
on her way out. Indeed, we shall have to wait until the 
end of the war to hear how many ships tried to run the 
gantlet before we can judge how efficient the blockade has 
been. 


N such an ocean game of hare and hounds the odds 
favor the hare, as the Confederate cruisers showed. What 
had been expected was, however, that the wireless would 
so alter the situation as to make it infinitely harder for 


the hare to double on the pursuers. It was thought that 
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as it takes only a few seconds to send out an S. O. S. call 
any captured ship unless entirely surprised could send a 
hasty warning even if she had to haul down her flag im- 
mediately thereafter. The Moewe on several occasions got 
alongside her victims by strategy and then threatened to 
sink the prizes if the wireless sputtered a single syllable. 
In such cruiser warfare every ruse is allowable, and there 
is no more reason to take exception to this German’s sail- 
ing under the British flag or hoisting a flag of distress 
than there was to attack Captain Semmes for regularly 
resorting to these same practices. We should have no 
reason to complain if this were happening right at our 
doors, for this cruiser appears to be doing what the sub- 
marines cannot except in sight of land—safeguarding the 
lives of the captured crews in the historic fashion of 
sending them into port in a captured ship, precisely as the 
Confederates used to do. Whatever the fate of the present 
raider, her career will again hearten the Germans and 
encourage many of them to think that they can really drive 
England to the wall by the use of their sea-power. Fan- 
tastie as this seems, they are at least entitled to say that 
in this war, as many English writers admit, the palm for 
initiative, daring, and enterprise at sea belongs to them 
and not to the English, despite all their centuries of naval 
tradition. 


RECISELY because the one task which confronts Lloyd 

George is the winning of the war for the Allies, he 
eannot afford to lose much time in bringing about a set- 
tlement in Ireland. It is not simply that Ireland is the first 
and natural rejoinder for Germany to fling back in the face 
of the Allies whenever the latter speak of the rights of 
small nationalities. Ireland is a war problem for the Al- 
lies. What are the three principal objects to which the 
belligerent Powers must bend their efforts? To avert do- 
mestic discontent, to increase their military strength, and 
to win neutral sympathy. Ireland lies astride every one 
of these three problems for Great Britain. The rebellion 
of last spring and its aftermath have lamed England’s ef- 
forts. Irish discontent has hampered recruiting. By call- 
ing to the colors half of her farming population under the 
age of twenty-six, England expects to add 60,000 men to 
her armies, and this at a time when the maintenance of her 
resources of domestic food is a very pressing problem. Two 
times that number of men would be won from a reconciled 
Ireland, if we count new recruits and the large garrison 
forces now employed in the island which would be released 
for service at the front. Finally, we only have to imagine 
the effect on opinion in this country of a generous settle- 
ment of the Irish question. The alliance between Irish 
and German sympathizers, which constitutes the backbone 
of anti-British sentiment in this country, would be ended. 


YRESIDENT LOWELL of Harvard continues to be one 


of the best “boosters” of unpopular causes. It will be 
remembered that he made Mrs. Pankhurst a popular hero- 
ine in 1911 by excluding her from the sacred college build- 


ings—if he could only have foreseen that she would be 
a vital prop to the Throne in the present war! As a re- 
sult, Mrs. Pankhurst’s meeting across the street from the 
College was not only crowded to the doors, but turned away 
hundreds. Now it is Mrs. Sheehy Skeffington whom Mr. 
Lowell has generously brought into the limelight by what 
a correspondent of the Crimson calls a reversion “to an 
unsound and discarded policy.” The day before Mrs. 


——__—— 


Skeffington’s meeting Mr. Lowell withdrew the permission 
given to her by the college office to speak in a college build- 
ing, on the ground that the “college halls are not to be used 
for propaganda.” Now, it is only by a liberal stretching 
of the definition that Mrs. Skeffington’s lecture could be 
termed propaganda, for she is not preaching Irish rebellion, 
nor pro-Germanism, nor anything else to shock the blue- 
blooded Back Bay conservatives of Harvard. Her lecture 
tour is in the interests of the peace cause, that of uni- 
versal suffrage, and of labor. She tells her terrible story 
of British military crime—including the murder of her 
innocent husband—with such amazing self-restraint and 
freedom from bitterness that we cannot but feel that 
every Harvard undergraduate would profit greatly if he 
should be ordered to hear her. 


OW, as a result of this action of President Lowell, 

there is a widespread charge that Mrs. Skeffington 
was excluded because she dares, wicked person that she is, 
to criticise the British Government. It is pointed out that 
Capt. Ian Hay Beith, described publicly in Cambridge as 
“having been sent to this country by the British Govern- 
ment to explain Britain’s part in the war,” was welcomed 
by Sanders Theatre and allowed to charge admission for 
his “propaganda” on behalf of his cause. If both were 
clearly propagandists, then both should have been ex- 
cluded. We agree with Mr. W. T. Fisher, a recent grad- 
uate of Harvard, who writes to the Crimson that, “if the 
University allows every expression of opinion, both from 
its faculty and from lecturers brought by the student or- 
ganizations, it cannot be accused of giving support, as 
a university, to the opinions of any. On the other hand, 
as soon as we begin to pick and choose, we lay ourselves 
open to misconstruction, and, to my mind, well-founded 
adverse criticism.” There is one slight technicality in 
Mr. Lowell’s favor. In Mrs. Skeffington’s case it was er- 
roneously announced in certain newspapers that the lecture 
was to be open to the public. This was an error of the 
press, but it gave Mr. Lowell an excuse, perhaps, for his 
official ruling against Mrs. Skeffington. It is naturally 
to be regretted that, just when Harvard is asking for ten 
millions more for her endowment, the impression should 
again go abroad that she is not seeking the truth, that 
she is excessively partisan towards the war, and limits 
free speech in accordance with the sympathies of her au- 
thorities. 


Y the acquisition of the Danish West Indies the sov- 

ereignty of the United States is extended over a ter- 
ritory a little less than half the area of Greater New York 
with a population of about 30,000. In the broken land 
bridge which sweeps from Florida to Yucatan to the 
mouth of the Orinoco enclosing the Caribbean Sea, the 
heavy piers, Cuba, Haiti, and Porto Rico, begin to taper 
off into the causeway of the lesser Antilles precisely in 
the group of the Virgin Islands of which the Danish Isl- 
ands are a part. The military reasons for our purchase 
of the islands are negative. It is not that the United 
States needs them for naval stations, with Porto Rico 
only a stone’s throw away. The fear is that with these 
islands on the market some other Power might step in. 
And since Great Britain and France are already well es- 
tablished on the Caribbean, the implication is Germany, 
of course. To the Imperialist vision, ne doubt, the ac- 
quisition of the Danish islands will be a forward step 
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in a process that can only end with Trinidad and the South 
American mainland. When it comes to conjuring up 4 
menace for the Panama Canal, the British in Barbados 
or the French in Guadalupe and Martinique will serve 
the purpose. 


T is not everybody who can have a Rear-Admiral for 

personal medical attendant. In nominating Dr. Grayson 
of the Medical Corps to be promoted to that rank, Presi- 
dent Wilson has acted within his legal rights—just as he 
has in disregarding the rule of seniority in other naval 
nominations made at the same time—but has stirred up 
a hornet’s nest in Washington. No one has a word to say 
against Dr. Grayson. He is a fine man and a competent 
physician. His advice and friendship have done wonders 
for Mr. Wilson’s health. But it is roundly asserted in 
Washington that he would never have been jumped over 
the heads of 137 officers, his seniors, had it not been for 
the President’s favor. People will be adapting the lines 
of Sir Joseph Porter and will be making Dr. Grayson say 
that he polished up the President so carefullee that now 
he is Admiral in the U. S. navee. 


LTHOUGH Chief Justice White and Justices Mc- 

Kenna and Clark dissented from the decision of the 
Supreme Court upholding the broad interpretation of the 
Mann White Slave act, it is difficult to see how any other 
conclusion could be arrived at than that registered by the 
Court. The decision was based on the apparently com- 
plete absence of ambiguity in the language of the act. The 
law declares, among other things, that it shall be a felony 
knowingly to have any part in the transportation, in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, of “any woman or girl for the 
purpose of prostitution or debauchery or any other im- 
moral pyrpose.” It is quite certain, indeed, that few, if 
any, of the members of Congress who voted for the bill 
expected it to be applied to ordinary cases of sexual im- 
morality or intrigue; and the title by which the law is 
designated—the White Slave act—shows that it was only 
systematic or commercialized vice that was avowedly aimed 
at in its enactment. So strong is the evidence of this 
that we may presume that the dissenting judges felt the 
case to be one in which our ordinary rule of interpretation 
—the rule that where the language of a law is on its face 
perfectly clear, outside evidence of intent is not to be con- 
sidered—must be set aside in favor of the “rule of reason.” 


DIRECT way of bringing help to Mexico has been 

suggested by a committee for the study of educational 
problems in Mexico under the chairmanship of the presi- 
dent of the University of Cincinnati; it includes among 
its members the heads of Johns Hopkins, of the University 
of Chicago, of Oberlin, and men of the standing of John 
Bassett Moore and David Starr Jordan. The committee has 
issued an appeal for the establishment of an independent col- 
lege in Mexico, and Chairman Dabney cites as a model 
Robert College at Constantinople. Here is a specific ex- 
ample of how a single wealthy American or a single Ameri- 
can philanthropic agency might at a stroke translate our 
good wishes into concrete form. And it would not be a 
service to Mexico only. It would be a throwing out of the 
first thread in the web of friendship between the two coun- 
tries. Mexico offers to-day something of the same opportu- 
nity for service which has drawn so many young Americans 
to the war hospitals of Europe. We are convinced that the 


response for workers would come if American organizing 
genius devoted itself to devising methods of help, and if 
American wealth stepped forward readily and generously. 
There is no need of waiting for the military problem of 
the republic to adjust itself completely. By getting at the 
work of reconstruction we should hasten the end of civil 
war. 


PEN intimation in Washington that if Mr. Perkins 

means to make himself in any degree a boss of the 
Republican party, he is in for a severe disappointment, is 
a natural result of the tactics he has been pursuing. The 
party is im sore need of a housecleaning, a rejuvenation 
which shall leave it worthy of the confidence of progres- 
sives of whatever connection. But Mr. Perkins’s activities 
do not impress onlookers as being directed primarily to 
that end. Is he fighting for principles or for a principal 
place in the house to which he has returned? Is the bone 
of contention what the Republican party shall stand for, 
or only whether it shall “stand for” Perkins? At present, 
there is a decidedly artificial look to the war he is waging. 
Calling names and issuing threats are unpleasantly remi- 
niscent of 1912, to which, indeed, he makes specific refer- 
ences. A leader of unquestioned unselfishness might make 
the appointment of Vice-Chairman Adams the occasion 
for a contest over issues, in which there would be no sug- 
gestion of personal interest. But it is the simple truth 
that Perkins is not the man to undertake such a contest. 
He has never been accepted unreservedly by even the radi- 
cal Progressives; his influence was due to the fact that 
he enjoyed the Colonel's favor. It is not at all certain, 
therefore, that his present activities will not do more harm 
than gocd to the cause which he professes to have at heart. 
They would be more impressive if they had enlisted the 
endorsement of such men as Borah and Cummins, instead 
of the more explosive Progressives. 


RANKNESS is suggested by Dean Briggs as a means 

of clarifying the fog surrounding the question of ama- 
teur standing in college athletics. According to the agree- 
ment among Yale, Harvard, and Princeton, the University 
Committee on Eligibility may decide “cases involving un- 
intentional, technical, or trivial violations” of the rule 
against playing for money. Investigation of cases falling 
under this provision is not easy, but at least “students knew 
where they stood, whether what they did in summer threat- 
ened or did not threaten their amateur standing.” They 
knew all the better if they were candid with the Commit- 
tee, for which Dean Briggs says: ‘““We have encouraged stu- 
dents to be open with us, and have tried not to be unreason 
able with them.” He recurs to the point a little later, when 
he remarks, “Discrimination is not very hard if men will 
tell the truth.” But he has not been a college disciplinarian 
for nothing, and he recognizes that “there are ways of 
fooling the college authorities.” A successful attempt to 
fool them, if it is known to students, naturally discourages 
frankness. Nevertheless, “most college men will tell the 
truth if they believe that people trust them and try to use 
them squarely, and many will tell it to their own condemna- 
tion.” The moral is one for college authorities fully as 
much as for students. It confirms the public’s impression 
that the difficulties connected with preserving amateurism 
have been magnified. What the question has needed all 
along was frankness and common-sense, and not merely 
rules. 
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Wilson the Idealist 


HERE are two theories of the President’s course in 

reading to the Senate on Monday the statement which 
he had previously transmitted to our Ambassadors in Eu- 
rope, to be by them laid before the various Governments. 
One is that he was acting upon diplomatic intimations 
or even promptings which had come to him. It may be 
that his remarkable utterance was, in a way, invited. But 
the other and more probable theory is that he was self- 
moved. Convinced that he had a message to give to 2 
world hungry for it, believing that he had it in his 
power to make a voice from America penetrate to every 
hamlet of the belligerent countries, Mr. Wilson calmly 
ignored precedents, swept away conventions, and said the 
thing he had to say without a tremor. Either way it was 
splendid intrepidity. Yet all was done so quietly, so with- 
out pose or rant, that it is hard to realize the magnificent 
audacity it required in the President. 

The President’s word to the nations was frankly that of 
an idealist. Upon many of his expressions it would be 
easy for criticism to pounce. Some of the doctrines which 
he enunciates so sweepingly, go counter to American prac- 
tice—counter to his own practice. And some of the prin- 
ciples which he lays down for a settlement of the European 
war would, we fear, seem to the actual members of a peace 
conference as barren, or as little applicable in detail, as 
a proposition in geometry. But we are not going to dwell 
upon these things to-day. The main impression made by 
the President is too deep, too inspiring, to be weakened 
by fault that may be found with this or that feature of 
his programme. 

We believe, also, that study and the event will show that 
there is a vein of practical sense in the idealism of the 
President. The greatest antagonism seems to be stirred 
by his hard saying that the peace which promises best for 
Europe and for mankind would be a peace without a vic- 
tory. But Mr. Wilson is not the originator of this idea. 
The questions which he puts have already been raised in 
all the countries at war. In England they have been stated 
almost in his own words. Not long ago, a newspaper which 
has for years been regarded as the most powerful organ 
of British opinion, outside of London, the Manchester 
Guardian, declared that the great issue before the English 
Government and the English people was whether the war 
was to be kept up more for the sake of victory than for 
the terms of victory. If the terms can be had, substan- 
tially, without further fighting, then the going on with 
hostilities would be a shocking crime. Now, the President 
clearly avows his belief that satisfactory terms can be had 


without waiting for an improbable, or, at least, long de- 
layed, complete victory. English statesmea have not em- 
phasized more strongly than Mr. Wilson does the safe- 
guarding of small nations and the whole body of humane 
and liberal doctrine as applied to the rights of separate 
peoples. And as a powerful make-weight to their accep- 


tance, the President unfolds his plan of a League of Na- 
tions to make the world’s peace inviolate, and to bring 
about the reduction of armies and navies to the mere 
standard of a necessary police force. An iridescent dream, 


will exclaim the cynic; not a shred of the practical in it all. 
On the contrary, disarmament may become one of the 
most urgently practical questions when the war is over. 


In all the warring nations they are beginning to ask with 
anxiety how the enormous interest charges on the war 
loans can be met. In Germany, for example, those charges 
are now reckoned at more than the total annual expendi- 
ture before the war. Now, if a scheme could be put into 
operation which would make it safe 1o dispense with nine- 
tenths of the appropriations for armaments, and apply the 
money to the public debt, would any Minister of Finance 
say that the thing was visionary? 

All this is speculative and for the future. What the 
present holds for us is the act of an American President 
taking his courage in both hands and uttering a word 
heard round the world. And that word is for peace, for 
the free expansion and the friendly intercourse of all the 
peoples of earth, and for a world-order such as poets have 
longed for and prophets have proclaimed. No carping can 
destroy this lofty attitude. And we must not forget that 
the President’s voice will carry to Europe as the voice of 
the United States, the voice of a mighty nation. It is for 
this reason that his words will win a hearing, and that his 
own hope may not be frustrated—a hope expressed in a 
language and a spirit worthy of Lincoln himself—“I would 
fain believe that I am speaking for the silent mass of 
mankind everywhere who have as yet had no place or op- 
portunity to speak their real hearts out concerning the 
death and ruin they see to have come already upon the 
persons and the homes they hold most dear.” 


Waste Motion at Washington 


T is said of ex-Senator Edmunds that he still reads 

faithfully every issue of the Congressional Record. 
There could be no better proof of the native vigor of his 
constitution which has kept him mentally active in a hale 
old age. No one without great powers of endurance and 
indomitable purpose could make a habit of following mi- 
nutely Congressional debates. His temper would break 
down if his health did not. This would be particularly 
true at a juncture like the present, when Congress is in 
arrears with its work, when every member of it is reminded 
by every other member of the need of making haste and 
attending strictly to business, yet when the waste of time 
and words and of human intelligence is more exasperating 
than ever. 

On Tuesday of last week, for example, Senator Overman 
called up the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appro- 
priation bill. He thought that it could easily be passed 
in a couple of hours. But scarcely had the reading of 
amendments begun when on a single item a debate was 
precipitated which must have run on for full two hours. 
It was really a mustard-seed point. But there is nothing 
which the Senate better loves than to wreak its learning 
and eloquence upon a mustard seed. The whole question 
was whether the clerks to Members of the House should 
be put directly on the pay-roll, or continue to be paid as 
now by the members who employed them. And it was 
clearly explained that this amendment had been proposed 
after consultation with Representatives. Moreover, the 
bill would go to conference in any case, and if the House 
objected the matter could be thrown out without difficulty. 
But there was no damming the Senatorial torrent. Speak- 
er after speaker rose to present views constitutional, views 
legal, views parliamentary, views moral. Nothing could 
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stop the inquiries, the objections, the protests, the appeals. 
When all else failed, some Senator would wander into the 
Chamber, ask what it was all about, and proceed to add 
his own contribution of misinformation. In the end, after 
a perfectly needless and irritating squandering of time, the 
Senate came round to the view of the Committee and quietly 
voted to sustain it, 50 to 7. 

By this time the Senate was so tired that it allowed 
several clauses of the bill to be passed without a fight. 
But before long another matter was brought up which led 
to speeches, the reading of documents, personal explana- 
tions, which were wearisome in the extreme—all the more 
so because the whole thing was based upon a misunder- 
standing. What was this vital subject about which mighty 
Senators wrestled until the going down of the sun? Why, 
it was the question whether in the Adjutant-General’s 
Office there should be 61 assistant messengers or only 40. 
The trouble was all made by one of the Senators of long- 
est service, Mr. Gallinger, a Republican who has often 
railed at Democratic incompetence. He it was who had the 
amendment made by the Committee. He admitted that he 
knew nothing about the matter, but some one had told him 
that there were far too many messengers, and so he had 
moved to cut off 21 of them. Later, however, he had re- 
ceived a letter from Adjt.-Gen. McCain, who explained that 
his offices filled 150 rooms in the main building, while he 
had four branches in various parts of Washington, so that 
his full quota of messengers was absolutely necessary. 
Senator Gallinger said that he had no doubt of this, that 
there was no better or more efficient officer than Gen. Mc- 
Cain, etc., and so the whole matter was dropped. But 
why was it ever taken up without preliminary inquiry, and 
why was the Senate compelled to spend a lot of time over 
what was confessedly a stupid mistake? 

The great lack at the Capitol is motive for the orderly 
and prompt dispatch of business. It is nobody’s particular 
concern. The general interest demands that there be a 
reform of methods, but no individual Senator or Repre- 
sentative feels that he is especially harmed by the slip- 
shod and dawdling ways in vogue. It is not strange that 
the report on introducing the Taylor system in the Gov- 
ernment navy yards and other institutions never got favor- 
able action by Congress. Congress itself feels no spur to 
efficiency. Why should it be asked to apply one to others? 
President Taft brought about the appointment of a Bu- 
reau of Efficiency and Economy. It has done much good 
work. It has made several reports on various Circumlo- 
cution Offices in Washington, showing how superfluous 
Officials could be spared and obsolete methods freshened. 
But so far as influencing Congress is concerned, it might 
as well have sent its communications to the moon. 

It will have been noticed that the President has begur 
going to the Capitol to consult Congressmen about the 
state of the public business. The object admittedly is to 
“speed up” the legislative machinery, so as to get at least 
a part of the Administration’s programme through and 
avoid the need of calling the new Congress in extraordi- 
nary session. Yet we do not doubt that these praiseworthy 
efforts of President Wilson will be denounced by parti- 
sans as a> attempt to “usurp the powers of Congress.” 
But “power to him who power exerts,” says Emerson; 
and if Congress will not exert its own power, or get up 
enougk energy to make the machine move, somebody has 
to furnish the driving impulse. 


Admiral Dewey 


ITH the death of Admiral Dewey there passes, it may 

virtually be said, the Civil War type of American 
naval officer. Trained in the school of Farragut, experienced 
in warfare as a result of the four years of active service in 
the Rebellion, Dewey was one of the officers who kept them- 
selves professionally alive even during the dull days of 
wooden ships in the three decades succeeding the surrender 
of Lee. Modest, unassuming, and gentle of spirit, he was in 
his person an admirable successor to the men of Farragut’s 
and Porter’s generation. These were completely free from 
the swashbuckling traits one finds to-day in officers who 
profess to believe that there is no salvation for America 
save by imitating the worst European follies. It is true 
that in his later days Admiral Dewey adopted the modern 
naval cult. But it is profoundly to his credit that during 
the trying period which followed his astounding victory in 
Manila Bay he kept his head admirably, displayed excel- 
lent judgment, resisted all temptation to pose and rant, and 
showed a sympathy for the Filipinos and a desire to do 
them justice which, had McKinley’s Administration been 
similarly actuated, would have prevented the writing of a 
dark and bloody chapter in our history. 

As to the victory in Manila Bay, it was so much exag- 
gerated at the time that when the official facts came out 
as to the pitiful weakness of the Spanish fleet, there was a 
corresponding tendency to belittle it. The battle will not, 
of course, go down to history as a great naval action in 
itself; it is the consequences—the hoisting of the American 
flag over the Philippine archipelago, and the disappear- 
ance of Spain’s colonial empire—that make it a turning 
point in history. The truth is that Admiral Dewey de- 
serves as much credit as though the odds had been greatly 
against him. Both his strategy and his tactics were excel- 
lent; he acted with dash and daring and with a disregard 
of torpedoes which would have done credit to his great 
teacher of 1862. His own personal example was of the 
best. He was, without being in any way a brilliant man, 
cool, calm, collected, and determined; certainly his subordi- 
nates could not have asked a better commander, and he earn- 
ed their enthusiastic loyalty. 

Moreover, when Admiral Dewey came home to face a 
hero-worship sufficient to turn the heads of ordinary and 
many extraordinary mortals, he was not stampeded by it 
any more than he was embittered by the sudden change in 
popular favor later. He remained modest and unassuming 
to the end; he offered no advice to the nation about things 
as to which he was not particularly competent, and after 
a brief annoyance by the Presidential bee, he settled down 
to regular and steady duties at the Navy Department, fur- 
nishing in many respects an admirable example to the 
younger naval generation of what an American naval officer 
should be. 

Admiral Dewey’s passing inevitably recalls the excited 
state of mind in which the nation found itself when the 
news came that American ships had won a great victory 
in Asiatic waters, and mastered a great archipelago. Were 
we to print the extravagant outbursts which appeared then, 
the visions of a conquered world, of ourselves as the great- 
est of colonial and Asiatic Powers, of the wealth of the 
Indies pouring into our lap, of a United States upon which 
the sun would never again set, they would seem incredibly 
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fantastic. The delirious passion of the hour subsided quick- 
ly enough as the conquest of the Filipinos began; since it 
became apparent that we could not conquer them spiritually, 
that they were too different from ourselves to be a properly 
component part of the American republic. To-day, if there 
is one thing the American people are not interested in, 
it is our oversea possessions. The poor Porto Ricans knock 
at our door begging unheard for full citizenship rights, 
while the Danish West Indian negroes are purchased by us, 
at a fabulous price per head, without the stirring of the 
slightest breeze of popular interest. 

Indeed, there are few Americans, we believe, who in 
retrospect would not wish that Admiral Dewey had sailed 
back to Hongkong as soon as he had broken the Spanish 
naval power. The illusion of 1898 is gone; what remains 
is the proud satisfaction that much good has been done to 
the Filipines, besides much harm; that our national aims 
have as yet remained altruistic, despite the defeat of the 
proposal to write a definite period to the chapter of their 
tutelage. What people have come to realize is that obtain- 
ing empire by cannon-shot is a pretty poor way of doing 
business; and as they look across the seas and observe the 
outcome of the latest attempts to impose the wishes of one 
set of people upon others, they must be convinced that the 
day will come when the need of military and naval forces 
shall give way to the establishment of police power. 


The Eternal Mid-Victorian 


HERE are several ways of explaining the emergence of 
William De Morgan at the height of the Bernard Shaw 
era and on the eve of the Bennett and Wells epoch and the 
younger school of English realists. One way is not to ex- 
plain, but to take “Joseph Vance” and its successors as one 
of the anomalies or sports or survivals from which literary 
evolution is not exempt. Another way is to find in De Mor- 
gan’s belated Mid-Victorianism a reaction from the new 
literary manner. Another way is to recall that there is no 
such thing as a public, but that there are publics. We know 
that the popularity of Bennett and Wells has not been fatal 
to the sustained popularity of Hall Caine and Marie Corelli, 
not to speak of the author of “The Rosary.” We know that 
the vogue of little theatres and Maeterlinck, Synge, Dun- 
sany, Andreyev, Tchekhov has not rendered impossible “Peg 
o’ My Heart,” “Daddy Long-Legs,” and “Pollyanna.” On 
this basis we might say that De Morgan found his own pub- 
lie lying somewhere between the frankly modern public and 
‘ne frankly popular public; only that we have every reason 
0 believe that his readers were drawn in very large num- 
“rs from the following of Shaw and Bennett and Wells. 
‘he most plausible explanation lies in the fact that the new 
zeneration was not, and is not, as free from the taint of 
Mid-Victorianism as it would like to imagine. And we 
may go a step further and find that the modern writers 
themselves are not altogether free from the mid-century 
virus, and that some of their very best work shows when 
the infection is at its heaviest. 

The Mid-Victorian novel is, in form, long and leisurely, 
and in content sentimental, as we see it to-day. In the mat- 
ter of form De Morgan was by no means out of touch with 
modern tendencies. It is possible, in fact, that he may have 
been a force in shaping contemporary practice. The long 


novel and the discursive novel is very much with us to-day. 





The old three-decker dwindles to modest proportions beside 
the huge bulk of “Jean-Christophe,” of “Pelle the Con- 
queror,” of the Clayhanger trilogy, or the sequels and tril- 
ogies which the younger men in England nowadays require 
to trace the career of a single hero from the cradle to the 
last passionate experience. The point can no doubt be made 
that whereas the Mid-Victorian novel was garrulous, the 
modern novel owes its length to fulness of material and 
a rich detail of treatment. It takes chapters to analyze 
adequately the subtle modern soul. But this will not alto- 
gether explain away “Jean-Christophe,” into which the 
author has frankly poured his personal views and dogmas 
on a world of modern problems. Romain Rolland editorial- 
izes on music, on politics, on international relations, and on 
sex. Of Wells there is no need to speak. He has been call- 
ed the most sensitive barometer of the age. But he is also 
very much the barometer of Mr. Wells’s own psychic fluc- 
tuations. He is more garrulous than any of the Mid-Vic- 
torians. The difference is in the theme of the monologue. 
And all monologues are rather hard to follow. It is the 
fashion to say that Thackeray and Dickens make hard read- 
ing to-day. It would be interesting to have a frank state- 
ment of how easy it is to get through one of Wells’s novels 
with all its divagations, or for that matter a novel by Ben- 
nett with all its minute realism. 

But the most important thing is not that these men, Rol- 
land, and Bennett, and to a lesser extent Wells, have re- 
vived the leisurely method of the Mid-Victorians. It is 
rather the fact that in order to carry the reader over the 
long stretch between cover and cover they must resort to 
the impetus of emotion or sentimentality, call it what you 
will, upon which the early novelists relied. That is all very 
fine inlay work, no doubt, by which Bennett depicts the 
moods of the schoolboy Clayhanger, as he hangs over the 
parapet of the bridge pitching stones into the water; or 
young Clayhanger’s emotions on coming into possession of 
a bedroom of his own; or that extraordinary Sunday- 
school celebration in the public square which runs through 
several chapters. But let the honest reader compare his 
own leisurely reactions to such examples of mosaic artistry 
with the sudden emotional rush that clutches him when 
Mr. Bennett drops his stitch work and begins to tell the 
story of Clayhanger’s father as a factory boy in the un- 
happy days of unmitigated Manchestrianism. Those chap- 
ters sweep the reader forward on a tide of pity and of in- 
dignation that is straight out of Dickens. It is Mid-Vic- 
torianism breaking loose from the confines of scientific re- 
straint. Let the reader recall the scene in the death-cham- 
ber of Clayhanger’s father, or that extraordinary scene of 
youth and romance and sentiment when Clayhanger meets 
Hilda in the garden at night. Mr. Saintsbury insists that 
the prime mission of the novelist is to “enfist” you. Mr. 
Bennett enfists you when he eschews filigree work and lets 
himself go on elementals—pity, young love, death. It is 
the same with “Jean-Christophe in Paris.” We are carried 
away on a current of suffering, pity, self-sacrifice, which 
is nothing but plain, blubbering Mid-Victorianism. And 
the only two living characters which Mr. Wells has created 
are the Dickensian hero of Tono-Bungay and his wife. 

The simple fact is that the same people who run to see 
the ultra-Russians in the theatre as partners in the modern 
spirit throng to see “Madame X” and “Daddy Long-Legs” 
as plain human beings. There is an imperishable strain 
of Mid-Victorianism in the most modern of us. 
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Ulster—An Exposition Based on the 
Writings of Both Sides 


HEN world catastrophe enveloped Europe, each na- 

tion put local questions aside to confront the issue 
of its destiny, and such questions now remain half-forgot- 
ten, except when some chance recalls them. So, until re- 
cently, one scarce remembered that two years ago in July 
the Irish dispute seemed about to be settled in civil war. 
In the months before Sarajevo and mobilization, earnest, 
silent men had procured arms and were drilling in North 
Ireland, for the defence of their heritage, they said; while 
the Celtic inhabitants in other parts were organizing to 
assist in coercion. It is impossible now, as it was then, to 
determine whether the majority of British people favored 
Irish Home Rule. Many opposed, and many desired it or 
were willing that it should be granted; but there is no 
doubt that, whatever these feelings were, the entire prob- 
lem was vastly more complicated and far more difficult to 
solve because of the existence of a particular factor, which 
was the attitude of the inhabitants of Ulster. It was dif- 
ficult to grant Ireland a measure of independent national- 
ity, because in the island there existed virtually two dif- 
ferent nations. 

As danger of separation from England drew near, the 
resistance of the northern province became more passionate 
and fierce. “Ulster will fight and Ulster will be right,” Lord 
Randolph Churchill had said a generation before, and often 
these words reéchoed. In 1912 a “Solemn League and 
Covenant” was subscribed to: 

We, whose names are underwritten, men of Ulster, loyal sub- 
jects of His Gracious Majesty King George V, humbly relying 
on the God whom our fathers in days of stress and trial confi- 
dently trusted, 

Do hereby pledge ourselves in solemn Covenant throughout 
this our time of threatened calamity to stand by one another in 
defending for ourselves and our children our cherished position 
of equal citizenship in the United Kingdom, and in using all 


means which may be found necessary to defeat the present 
conspiracy to set up a Home Rule Parliament in Ireland. 


The Covenanter, a periodical, bore motto from Oliver Crom- 
well and the figure of one of his Ironsides. Kipling’s words 
were repeated: 
The dark eleventh hour 
Draws on and sees us sold 


To every evil power 
We fought against of old. 


“Help me keep the flag!” ran the legend under a picture 
of Ulster beset; and a gentler appeal displayed one who 
in yearning affection long ago had said: “Intreat me not 
to leave thee.” 

Certain it was that a great number of Irishmen in the 
northern counties, 800,000 or more, were bitterly opposed 
to Home Rule, which they believed fraught with degrada- 
tion and disaster for them. In the eyes of these people the 
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authorities at Westminster had no moral right to subject 
them to the domination of a government which would sure- 
ly oppress them; nor had Parliament received from the 
electors of the United Kingdom any express mandate to 
pass such a law. Were the people of Ulster, always loyal 
to the British Government, sincerely attached to it, and 
fearing to be put outside its protection, were they, then, 
to be thrust into the power of their enemies? “Will the 
old lion still sleep and forget its cub?” were the words of 
a striking cartoon in which a lion stood at bay of a pack of 
snarling wolves. Was it possible that most of the British 
people wished this to be done? Let there be no mistake 
about it: “A vote for the Radicals is vote for bloodshed 
in Ulster”; “a vote for the Radical means a widow in Ul- 
ster.” In fulfilment of a political compact, the Liberal 
party might enact a law of Home Rule; but if so, Ulster 
would refuse to recognize it, and would resist it with force 
of arms. In an Irish civil war they might hope to hold 
their own, since for some years unfortunately they had 
been compelled to foresee the peril ef the future, and their 
preparations were elaborate and complete. Would Eng- 
land intervene to compel obedience to the statute of the 
realm? Such attempt might be made; but would the people 
of England and Scotland allow coercion of kinsmen and 
brethren in the church, whose greatest fault was attach- 
ment to the flag and to the Act of Union? Could any gov- 
ernment which undertook it stand before the wrath of con- 
stituents? Even this might be; but many believed what 
Sir Edward Carson said in 1913: “If England 

allows the army and navy to be used, we may be coerced 
into submission, but if we are we will be governed as a 
conquered community and nothing else.” 


[ 


The old story of the domination by English conquerors 
of Celtic inhabitants, the sequestering of their land, and 
their degradation under long continued persecution and 
economic serfdom has been often told, and need not be told 
again, except to say that, while this condition of helotage 
might without great difficulty have been changed for the 
better in course of time and as the public conscience of 
England became humanitarian and enlightened, yet the sit- 
uation was fatally compromised by the introduction into 
North Ireland of large numbers of Presbyterian settlers 
from Scotland and from England, who made the province 
of Ulster largely their own, gave to it a character and a 
culture different from that of the other provinces, and in 
the end by their own efforts developed a prosperity splen- 
did and substantial. 

The conquest of Ireland by Englishmen was for a great 
while halting and incomplete, so that from Henry II to 
Henry VIII little more than the coast country was held; 
but during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries land 
was constantly taken from Irish possessors and given to 
English holders, until after the period of Cromwell and 
after the flight of James II and the Treaty of Limerick 
transference from Celt to Saxon was nearly complete. In 
most of Ireland property and power had come into the 
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hands of landlords, resident or absent, beneath whom were 
a servile peasantry in ignorance, poverty, and subjection. 
But to this general rule there was one very striking excep- 
tion. In the days of James I the confiscated lands of 
Tyrconnel and Tyrone were used to found the plantation 
of Ulster, to which English and Scottish settlers were 
brought, and from which the natives were deported, though 
some remained to work for the new proprietors. Accord- 
ingly, as time went on there grew up beside each other in 
the island two separate entities, almost two separate na- 
tionalities; one Celtic, Roman Catholic, politically back- 
ward and depressed, ignorant, poor, exploited by an alien 
aristocracy, with hopeless outlook and fierce hatred for 
the despoilers; the other Anglo-Saxon and Protestant, 
large proprietors or substantial farmers and artisans, un- 
der British authority ruling or allied with the ruling class, 
always proud, sometimes prosperous and successful. 
There were many vicissitudes and dreadful struggles be- 
fore all this was confirmed. There were the days of Charles 
I and his Parliament facing each other for final struggle, 
when tidings of Irish massacre and insurrection cast drear 
horror over England; or when James II, outcast, came over 
from France to lead his Irish subjects, and their enemies 
were persecuted, deprived of their property, or driven over 
sea for refuge, and Protestants were hanged from trees in 
thick clusters. There were the other days when Cromwell 
arrived with stern and sombre soldiery to slaughter the 
garrison of Drogheda and hunt the rebels through endless 
flight in bogs and fens, after which, in the midst of mute 
despair, there was new security for the aliens. And there 
were the last hopeless times when James had fled from 
the Boyne and Limerick had surrendered, when spirited 
Irishmen went to serve in the army of France, and the 
country was left prostrate before the stranger. The mem- 
ory of these events and of the strife in which men had 
faced each other left a lasting heritage of fear and ill will. 
All through the eighteenth century the Protestant minority, 
living mostly in Ulster, retained its supremacy and con- 
tinued to preserve such scanty prosperity as the exclusive 
mercantile policy of Great Britain permitted. All through 
this time the native Irish, the great majority of the popu- 
lation, remained the serfs of their landlords, multiplying 
their children in hunger, ignorance, and filth, and holding 
with ever more passionate devotion to their Roman Catho- 
lic faith. But in the later years and in the nineteenth 
century change of spirit in the conduct of public affairs 
ameliorated the condition of both parties. After the re- 
moval of economic restrictions Ulster achieved industrial 
and commercial prosperity; while for the Celtic inhabi- 
tants there were gradually obtained freedom in their wor- 
ship, participation in political privilege, and, finally, most 
important of all, assistance for the getting again of the 
agricultural land which their fathers once had lost. Most 
of this had not been obtained until the Irish Government 
had been merged into the British, and until years of pes- 
tilence and famine had driven from the island great num- 
bers of the natives to foreign lands, where they held im- 
placable hatred of their oppressors. But usually, both in 


years of common suffering and in better times, the differ- 
ence between the two bodies of the people of Ireland re- 
mained striking and complete. 

So when, in the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
comparative freedom, better living, and rising spirit of 
nationality made Irishmen desire the abrogation of the 


Act of Union and restoration of their own government, it 
was gradually seen that there were in the narrow compass 
of the island two groups, in respect of religion, industrial 
organization, and political outlook, far more different than 
were the populations to the north and south of the Potomac 
before 1860, and in spirit sometimes almost as different 
as the nationalities of Germany and France; and that 
whereas it was most proper for the Celtic majority to 
cherish earnest desire for as complete expression of nation- 
ality as world affairs rendered feasible, on the other hand, 
according to advocates and politicians, almost everything 
that nationalism and prudence could suggest made the 
Protestant industrial communities in Ulster dread a sev- 
erance of the ties which bound them to their brethren in 
Great Britain. 
II 


Foremost were considerations of religion. In Ireland 
the religious intolerance and distrust which had charac- 
terized Europe in the seventeenth century lingered on as 
fiercely as in the days of the Thirty Years’ War or when 
the Reverend George Walker led the citizens of London- 
derry on through their terrible defence. Nothing could 
convince a great number of Protestants that Home Rule 
did not mean “Rome Rule,” as they declared it did. Their 
fears, according to a controversial leaflet of the Ulster 
Unionist Council, might well be expressed in the passage 
of Veuillot retold by Lecky: 

“When you are masters,” he said to the Liberals and Pro- 
testants, “we claim perfect liberty for ourselves, as your prin- 
ciples require it; when we are the masters we refuse it to you, 
as it is contrary to our principles.” 


“The history of a thousand years,” said another, “has 
taught us that when the Roman Church can control a gov- 
ernment, it employs the government to repress or to crush 
heretics, and Protestants are the worst of heretics.” Ul- 
stermen declared again and again that if their present 
safeguards were withdrawn the Catholic Church would find 
means to make its will prevail, and that in the end, under 
Home Rule, they would have neither justice nor protec- 
tion. In 1912 a statement issued by a convention held at 
Belfast said: 

Presbyterians are convinced that the power of the Church of 
Rome over her members would be used through an Irish Par- 


liament and Executive for the furtherance of the Roman Catho- 
lic faith, and to the detriment of the Evangelical churches. 


To outsiders such distrust seemed bigotry and intolerance, 
and rightly, but not to most people in Ulster, nor to some 
who visited them. According to a writer in the Daily Mail, 
it was grounded upon what Protestants conceived to be 
the conduct of Catholics themselves: that priests took per- 
sistent and extraordinary measures to prevent parishion- 
ers from participating in the activities of Protestants; 
that they would not let them share in charities, nor have 
workmen’s clubs or associations together, nor, above all, 
common schools, so that in Belfast there had to be even 
a separate technical institute. “I began,” he said, “to see 
that there was something besides bigotry.” It was the 
opinion of one that the Irish people were the most Catho- 
lic in the world. 

Irish ecclesiastical organization was especially powerful, 
it was said. While the population had been declining, the 
number of the priests had been increasing, until the army 
of churchmen was out of all proportion to the number of 
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the people, and far in excess of anything prevailing in 
countries like Austria and Belgium. Undoubtedly, these 
churchmen would work in politics for the greater glory of 
their faith. According to an Irish newspaper, Father 
Doherty told his parishioners during an election contest 
that any Nationalist voter who supported the Unionist can- 
didate would be a recreant to his country and would be 
held responsible at the day of judgment; and many sim- 
ilar speeches were made. 

It was said that a Roman Catholic government would 
deliver education entirely to the Church, until it became 
a monopoly of Jesuits, Christian Brothers, and various 
teaching orders of Rome. According to a statement is- 
sued by the Irish Methodists in 1912: 

With, perhaps, some infinitesimal exceptions, there is not a 

secondary Roman Catholic school kept by a layman or lay-wo- 
man in the British Isles. All are owned by priests, monks, and 
nuns, and conducted on Jesuit principles. 
Always the Catholic hierarchy denounced as godless other 
teaching than their own, and strictly prohibited Catholic 
children from being educated with those of the other faith. 
Already the general tendency of Irish education was slow- 
ly but surely towards Catholic methods and ideals; but un- 
der Home Rule all would be controlled by the Vatican, Irish 
primary education would be wholly sectarianized, and pro- 
vision for Protestant minorities in Nationalist districts 
hopelessly extinguished all over Ireland. The supremacy 
of the Church in politics would result also in putting un- 
der the control of the Church public institutions like hos- 
pitals and workhouses, supported by the state or by public 
contributions. 

Some thought that what might be expected in the gene- 
ral character of Catholic rule was indicated by the opera- 
tion of the Ne Temere decree of 1907. Wide circulation 
was given to an account of scandal in the case of a Roman 
Catholic married to a Presbyterian girl in her church and 
in compliance with every legal formality, who until after 
the first child was born lived with her happily without any 
dispute about religion, but who, shortly before the birth of 
the second, at the instance of the priest, began to doubt 
the validity of a marriage not performed in the Catholic 
Church, who some time after, during her brief absence, 
removed and hid the children, and, when she refused to 
change her religion, abandoned her altogether. Nor, ac- 
cording to the account given in 1911, did she see her hus- 
band or her children again. Other instances were related, 
and one writer asked: 

When such things are done in broad daylight, under the rule 
of the Imperial Parliament, what might Irish Protestants ex- 
pect under a Dublin Parliament controlled and dominated by 
the Roman Catholic Church? 

Fears entertained by these Protestants seemed justified 
by what they read of affairs in another place where po- 
litical control had been given to Catholics. “Ulster and 
Home Rule: A Canadian Parallel, by Mr. Robert Sellar, 
Quebec, Author of ‘The Tragedy of Quebec.’” based upon 
letters which first appeared in the Belfast Witness, was 
reprinted in various forms and received widest possible 
circulation; while other writings like it reiterated the les- 
son. Once Canada had been a Crown Colony, ruled from 
Downing Street; later Quebec, along with other provinces, 
received its own Legislature and home rule. Before this 
was done the Protestant minority in Quebec opposed sep- 
aration from Ontario, which would leave them at the mercy 


of a Catholic majority and its priesthood. Thus their po- 
sition was exactly that of Protestants in the north of Ire- 
land now resisting a similar measure. There the Catholic 
leaders had denied all desire to interfere with the rights 
of their brethren, and had willingly consented to embody) 
in the new Constitution guarantees for their protection. 
That had been forty-five years ago. Let Protestants of 
Ulster mark well what had followed. First Roman Catho- 
lics had become completely masters of the Legislature, then 
of the courts and the schools. Money voted by the state 
for education was spent as the bishops ordered; and no 
bill affecting it could be passed without the sanction of 
the Archbishop of Quebec. The schools were used to train, 
children in the doctrines and ritual of the papacy, and hun 
dreds of Protestant farmers, isolated among the Catholics, 
preferred to keep their children away from schools which 
they were compelled by taxation to support. Meanwhile 
canon law had become supreme, and everything relating 
to marriage subordinate to its regulations. Convents and 
monasteries, supported by the faithful and subsidized by 
the state, waxed prosperous and multiplied, while the priest- 
hood became ever more powerful and greedy. The car 
dinal in his palace was the real ruler of the province; and 
one-seventh of public revenues went to the coffers of the 
church. Once there had been 17,000 Protestants in the 
city of Quebec; now there were 4,000. As fast as possible 
they were leaving the country. Many had gone to the 
United States; but “the farmers of Ulster would have ro 
like facility to escape the rule of a Dublin Parliament.” 

How far th4se fears were groundless or exaggerated o1 
played upon for political purpose, men could not agree 
Those who favored Home Rule had no difficulty in collect 
ing numerous liberal statements from Catholics and from 
Protestants who had no apprehension; while humane and 
friendly priests were known to many. Catholics, it was 
said, were broad-minded and fair; bigotry and intolerance 
were mostly on the other side. Even in Catholic districts 
Protestants held a disproportionate number of offices. It 
was said and denied that in Protestant communities Ro- 
man Catholics failed of employment. Figures were adduced 
also to prove that the actual discrimination was not by 
Catholics against Presbyterians and Methodists, but by 
Episcopalians, who monopolized the offices, against all 
others. Some affirmed that it was only by the granting of 
Home Rule and allowing Ireland to manage her own peo- 
ple that the ascendency of the priests could be broken. 
“For a time—say, a few years—Protestants might have 
to suffer some things they would not like, but in the long 
run it would work out their emancipation.” Finally, it 
was said that religious differences were heightened for a 
selfish purpose: 

As long as embittered relations could be prolonged between 
the various denominations, the landlords were able to collect 
their rents without difficulty; and successive Governments fool- 
ishly believed that religious differences made it easier to gov- 
ern the country. When, however, Self-Government is brought 
into being, the members of all religious denominations wil! have 
something very different to occupy their minds and energies 
than doctrinal differences. 


Il 


Less fiercely urged, but perhaps more important, were 
economic and political considerations. Ulster was the com- 
mercial and industrial portion of a country otherwise «> 
most entirely agricultural; and it was also a district great- 
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ly and progressively prosperous. While the population of 
Ireland rose from five millions to eight and declined again 
to four, Belfast constantly increased its numbers. Now it 
had some of the most flourishing industries in the world. 
In 1912 the Belfast News Letter published an industrial 
map of the island to show that Ulster had 35 per cent. of 
Ireland’s population and 35 per cent. of the valuation sub- 
ject to taxes, that it paid nearly three times as much cus- 
toms duties as the rest of Ireland, had three-fifths of all 
Irish export trade, and owned more than three times as 
much tonnage as all the ports of the remainder of Ire- 
land, that Belfast and the towns near by were thriving in- 
dustrial centres, that pauperism was lower in the metropolis 
than elsewhere in the United Kingdom, and that Belfast 
alone paid one-half of all Irish taxation. Many a flying 
leaflet told a tale like this. It was the fourth port in the 
British Isles, and paid twice as much customs revenue as 
the remainder of Ireland. Its artisans were numerous, 
sturdy, and well cared for. 

In any scheme of things the economic life of Ulster was 
different from that of the other provinces; its interests 
were different, and so were its needs. And what would 
be the situation under Home Rule, with a Parliament at 
Dublin passing laws for the island and levying the revenues 
which it deemed proper? Ulster, which paid two-thirds 
of the taxation of Ireland, had only one-third of its peo- 
ple. Would not the majority in Parliament representing 
an agricultural constituency poorer than its northern 
neighbors heap taxes upon their industries? And in this 
event what redress would there be? Partisan writers 
stated the case: 

A Home Rule Parliament in Dublin would always be dom- 
inated by a majority of at least two to one of members from 
the other three Provinces, which are mainly agricultural, and 
whose representatives, in addition to their being almost all Ro- 
man Catholics, would also be without any experience of the re- 
quirements of a manufacturing community, which Ulster now 
essentially is, and, of this majority, possibly not more than one 
or two per cent. would either own or control any industrial con- 
cern giving employment to even as many as fifty hands. 

Of eourse the agriculturists in the South and West would 

naturally like to have all the taxation of Ireland paid by the 
manufacturing concerns in Ulster, and would, if they had a 
Dublin Parliament, pretty well see to it that this would be the 
case. 
Such statements were marshalled in a pamphlet, “Ulster’s 
Protest, Her Industrial, Political, Imperial Reasons for Re- 
fusing to Submit to Home Rule.” “Please read and pass 
on to a friend,” ran the first line on the cover; the price 
was a penny; 300,000 copies were printed in 1913 and 1914. 
“Ulster,” said the author, “is convinced that under Home 
Rule her industries would be ruined.” 

These contentions did not pass unchallenged, and the 
Home Rule Council, which worked so actively in propa- 
ganda favorable to the Nationalists, asserted that, after 
all, the prosperity of Ulster depended principally on its 
connections with the rest of the island, and that this was 
being jeopardized by the agitation and the activity of those 
who spoke in such fashion. 

Finally, as religious dangers, proclaimed so insistently 
by Ulster, were feared by Protestants elsewhere, so politi- 
cal considerations inspired dread among Unionists every- 
where in the island. Home Rule, they said, meant Irish 


government by notorious political organizations of sinis- 
ter success and renown, like the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians and the United Irish League. 


In such government 


the methods of the leaders might be as corrupt and ma- 
lignant as those long seen in cities of the United States 
where Irish politicians held sway; and the actions of sub- 
ordinates were already well known in districts of Ireland 
where boycotting, intimidation, and reign of terror often 
enforced the will of the masters. If once the protection 
of British authority were withdrawn, the power of the 
higher leaders, based upon votes of an ignorant and docile 
majority, might be consolidated and extended by economic 
isolation, destruction of property, secret threats, and mid- 
night assassination. And in any event, there would doubt- 
less be discrimination and discriminatory measures in 
Legislature, in courts, and generally in public life against 
people of Ulster, Protestants, and whoever opposed the 
dominant political group. 


IV 


When the Home Rule bill was passed in successive years 
by a Liberal House of Commons, and was about to be put 
beyond the reach of the Lords, as excitement in England 
took the place of weariness and lethargic contempt, when 
in Ulster 200,000 men had bound themselves in Solemn 
League and Covenant against the hated measure, and when 
30,000 were drilled and equipped with arms, when in other 
parts of Ireland Nationalists were preparing to take part 
in coercion, and when darkening days of despair and disas- 
ter seemed at hand, there were some who believed it neces- 
sary to recognize the fact that Ireland was, after all, an 
expression territorial rather than national, a territorial 
unit embracing two separate nationalities with different 
aspirations and needs. It was suggested, therefore, that 
Home Rule should be granted to that part of Ireland which 
desired it, and that the part which opposed it should be left 
as before with Great Britain. 

This proposal was beset with innumerable difficulties. 
The situation was not as simple as if it had only involved 
the relations of one province with the rest of Ireland. It 
was not merely a Protestant, industrial Ulster compris- 
ing one-third of the population, opposed to the wishes of 
the other two-thirds predominantly agricultural and Ro- 
man Catholic. It could never be a case simply of giving 
Home Rule to Leinster, Connaught, and Munster, with 
exclusion and the old union for the other province. Ulster 
itself was divided; only the districts which had once been 
the plantations contained a decided majority of Unionists 
and Protestants, while in some of the counties most of the 
population was Nationalist and Roman Catholic. In 1911 
there were about 700,000 Catholics and nearly 900,000 
Protestants of various denominations, each of which singly 
was far outnumbered by the Romanists. Around London- 
derry and Belfast were the districts strongly opposed to 
Home Rule. In five out of the nine counties of the prov- 
ince, it was said, advocates of Home Rule were in the 
majority, and according to the Home Rule Council, “Tories” 
elected only a minority of Ulster’s representatives in Lon- 
don. But it was answered by the Union Defence League 
that because of inequalities in representation, a smaller 
number of Unionists represented a larger number of vot- 
ers and people. 

Accordingly, it was proposed by some to compromise and 
exclude from the provisions of Home Rule only those 
counties of Ulster in which the greater part of the people 
was opposed to it. But again it was said, in all the coun- 
ties excepting Antrim and Down the populations were so 
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mixed that there would probably be a desperate struggle 
between the two parties for the possession of debatable 
areas. And the exclusion of even so small a part of Ire- 
land from the government to be instituted under Home 
Rule, since it was so wealthy and important a part, was 
strongly opposed by Nationalists, who dreaded an Ire- 
land dissevered and incomplete, and who feared the fail- 
ure of Home Rule if this should be done. 

Thus by the summer of 1914 the Irish question, compli- 
cated by centuries of oppression and misrule, and of wrong- 
doing and misunderstanding, seemed near a settlement 
to be effected by bloodshed and force. There were grim 
words and steadfast defiance; there were futile attempts 
at compromise and endless discussion. But, suddenly, as 
disaster seemed at hand, a mightier evil loomed black on 
the world’s horizon, and, without the omens which warn 
the masses of mankind, burst like a hurricane. Then, in 
the midst of appeals for united action to confront the 
danger without, all parties ceased the debate, and the 
Irish question, like the feminist movement, was hid for a 


time by the struggle of nations. 
EDWARD RAYMOND TURNER 


The Earth’s Threnody 


O long have men beheld 

The vile Medusa head of war, 
Let them beware 
Lest they be turned to stone, 
And all the singing lips of poesy be mute. 
If these be dumb, 
The very stones must cry— 
Still more the kindly mother earth, 
Whose miserere even now I hear 
Beneath the lamentations sore 
Of stricken men: 


“Oh, God of battles, 

Stay the red, red hands of those who slay! 
A ghastly load, a mountain load. 

They lie upon my breast: 

The dead, the dead, the millions dead— 
The blasted bloom of all the world. 

No more, no more! 

I would not take them thus, 

So young, clear-eyed, and strong,— 
The brave, defrauded dead, 

Their joy of life and love forespent— 
In winding sheet of frustrate dreams, 
With all their visions unfulfilled. 


“All unprotesting, I would take the old, 

And ease them of their pain, 

When Time and Care have drained the wine of life; 
Like faded leaves they fall, 

Like them to mingle with my mould. 

But these—so rudely hurled against my breast, 
Were taut to all the pulsing rhythm of life, 
And shrinkingly 

I feel their fair young bodies lie 

Within my cold embrace. 

Denied the seemly rites of death and burial 
They come; nor shroud or casket 


To defer my grievous claim 
Till time has made us kin, 
And dust to dust is verified. 


“All-seeing power above, 

Who holdest all the universe 

Within thy clasp— 

As I the embedded rock, 

But give me yet again to know 

The calm and peaceful tread 

Of gentle men and beasts 

That till my fields in quietude. 

For like a parent’s kind caress 

I feel the plough and harrow cleave my sod, 
And joyously I take the fallen seed 

That I, by heaven’s fair miracle, 

May feed the sons of men. 

But give me yet again 

My opaled dew and rain, my unpolluted streams, 
Encrimsoned now and curdled thick 

From veins of slaughtered men. 


“Peace, peace, give peace forevermore! 

Then over those asleep 

In rude neglected graves, 

I'll weave a coverlid of grass and flowers 

And I will bid melodious birds 

Above them sing their tenderest songs, 

Till all their troubled dreams shall fade 

In endless peace.” ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN 


French War Rhymes 


(After Moliére) 


IGUEL ZAMACOIS, not unknown to the American 

public, has written for the Paris Figaro these season- 
able rhymes, Englished here as literally and rhythmically 
as may be. He calls his interlocutor “l’Inconscient,”” which 
signifies one not knowing and not knowing that he knows 
not and commiserating accordingly, impervious to know!l- 
edge or feeling of things as they are. This is the case of 
the War Critic who pronounces the moment he lands in 
France, and I have translated so. The other—‘l'/nformé” 
—is the Well Informed, all the time on the spot. To Paci- 
fists, pitying the French and Belgian people who, as Ma- 
dame Carton de Wiart has just protested, “ask not pity 
but justice,” this dialogue is addressed—De te fabula nar- 
ratur.—STODDARD DEWEY. | 
War Critic: 

Good day, Sir. Here in France I land to-day. 

What have you done. all the time I'm away? 

My ignorance—for I know nothing—aid. 

At front, at rear, are you still unafraid? 

Many dissatisfied? many protesting now? 

How go civilians? and the soldiers, how? 
Well Informed: 

The trial time of soldiers comes again 

With mud and rain—the winter's ghastly train. 
War Critic: 

And the civilian? 
Well Informed: 

Oh, he’ll have a store 

Of coal, I think, but he must pay out more. 
War Critic: 

Poor man! 
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Well Informed: 
To soldiers, guilty tradesmen sell 
At the top price all they need to be well: 
No one can fend from them fierce lucre’s feet. 
War Critic: 
And the civilian? 
Well Informed: 
Oh, he has to eat 
Two lumps of sugar in his café-au-lait, 
But has none to his dog to throw away. 
War Critic: 
Poor man! 
Well Informed: 
When night comes at their vanguard post 
Along the line which the enemy bombards most, 
Soldiers resist their nature’s need to sleep 
With ears on watch till the sun begins to peep. 
War Critic: 
And the civilian? 
Well Informed: 
Oh, street lamps being out, 
On foot to night resorts he goes about 
And finds no cabs even though he call aloud— 
Or else into the subway he must crowd. 
War Critic: 
Poor man! 
Well Informed: 
The soldier takes his cruel fate, 
Ready for this third year since the opening date 
Of war—he’s ardent still, heroic, full of fight. 
War Critic: 
And the civilian? 
Well Informed: 
Oh, he pays every night 
On restaurant bills and such ten per cent. more; 
After six, too, shops shut to him their door. 
War Critic: 
Poor man! 


Correspondence 


AMERICA AND THE END OF THE WAR 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: If the President is sincere in his wish to see the 
war ended, he should first of all recognize the fact that 
Germany is now exhausted, and can only prolong the war 
by the use of illegal means—such means as have been 
condemned by all modern civilized people and all recog- 
nized authorities on international law. The use of these 
illegal means could most easily be stopped, if America 
took the lead in the formation of a neutral league for the 
suppression of piracy and the enslavement and wrong 
treatment of the inhabitants of the countries occupied by 
the Germans. All that would be necessary would be a 
simple declaration that all neutral losses and means of 
obtaining compensation for the same should be pooled; for 
every ton of shipping illegally sunk equal tonnage should 
be taken from the German shipping in any of the neutral 
ports; the values of all cargoes destroyed should be sum- 
marily recovered from German banks, businesses, or in- 
dividuals in the neutral countries; all illegal requisitions 
of money by the Germans should be treated in the same 
way, and for every Belgian or other civilian deported or 
enslaved by the Germans, one of their own prominent citi- 
zens in any one of the neutral countries should be imme- 
diately interned, and thus held as a hostage. Compensa- 


tion need not necessarily take place in the country sus- 
taining the loss, but should be effected in any one of the 
neutral countries most convenient on demand from the 


country sustaining the loss. The neutral countries are too 
widely separated to make armed intervention perhaps de- 
sirable or possible, but the serious threat of the above- 
mentioned proceedings would force the Germans to rely 
on fair fighting only, and would be of inestimable value to 
all the neutrals. America by taking the lead in the matter 
and by inaugurating the league would bring the war to 
a speedy termination and earn the eternal gratitude of 
the civilized world. J. H. STONEHOUSE 


Muswell Hill, London, January 3 


ANOTHER INDIGNATION MEETING 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srz: In the notice in your issue of last week, speaking 
of meetings which had been held in various cities to pro- 
test against the Belgian deportations, you do not mention 
the meeting at Cincinnati, held on the 5th, which was note- 
worthy, not only because of its size and enthusiasm, but 
also because of the effort of hyphenates to thwart its pur- 
pose—an effort rendered unsuccessful by the sympathy 
of a great majority of the audience and by the aid of the 
police, who were obliged to eject the worst of the disturbers. 

CHARLES B. WILBY 


Cincinnati, January 15 


THE SOUTHERN VIEW OF LYNCHING 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: I am glad that during the necessary delay in find- 
ing space for my rejoinder to Professor Brooks the Nation 
has been able to give us Professor Kesler’s welcome news 
of a widespread resentment against lynching in the city 
of Waco. For every protest of this kind we are all thank- 
ful, and no one can have the least desire to minimize the 
credit of the men who offer it. That they do so at some 
personal risk—if we may judge from the brutal measures 
adopted not long ago towards a courageous sheriff—makes 
their action all the more deserving of publicity. May such 
efforts be multiplied and intensified a hundredfold! 

But I feel that I must trouble you with some comments 
upon Professor Brooks’s reply to my article. It contains 
much that I am sincerely glad to have elicited from so 
authoritative a quarter. He has repudiated that special 
defence of atrocities against the negro which has been so 
long and so often repeated, and whose dishonesty it was a 
chief purpose of my paper to expose. He has spoken in 
ringing tones against mob law, and I trust he is justified 
in regarding his own view as characteristic of educated 
opinion in the South. Best of all, he has given us some 
tangible evidence of a movement even in Georgia towards 
removing what he fitly calls “the stigma” from that State. 
But for the main tenor of my article, by which I regret 
to see that Professor Brooks has felt offended, I cannot 
admit any penitence whatever. Let me press upon him 
the following considerations: 

(a) Nothing that I said supports his criticism that I 
have traduced the attitude of “educated persons” in the 
lynching areas. It may be that this element, always «4 
small minority in any population—and of course specially 
small in a State where illiteracy is a crying evil—is as 
much in earnest on the matter as Professor Brooks has 
represented. Professor Kesler has shown that, so far 
as Waco is concerned, there is a far sounder sentiment 
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among such persons than the distant observer had been 
allowed to know. But I fear that the public of which 
Professor Brooks has spoken must be singularly intrac- 
table towards its “intellectual leaders.” If “editors, preach- 
ers, lawyers, teachers, indeed, all the professional classes, 
and all business men of consequence” are as genuinely in- 
dignant as your correspondent supposes, the influence of 
these persons must be painfully small. And unfortunately 
it is the common man who counts. It is he who determines 
the selection of a Governor. It is he whose pressure upon 
the Administration decides whether or not the majesty of 
law shall be protected. It is he who pours petroleum upon 
the body of an unpopular negro. And the whole point of 
my contention was that the common man of Georgia or 
Texas has a very different feeling towards the lyncher from 
that of common men elsewhere. Professor Brooks has 
even imparted further emphasis to what I have said, for 
according to him the ferocity of a mob in these States 
is such as to defy successfully the vehement condemnation 
of the entire better class.. 1 submit that we have here 
something of an enigma. When a law is habitually out- 
raged with impunity one draws an inference as to the feel- 
ing of that section of the public which is politically influ- 
ential. If my little group of talkers in the railway car or 
the hotel lounge typifies a wide area of the citizenship, the 
riddle for me is solved. How, may I ask, does Professor 
Brooks solve it? 

(b) I am accused of “a libel on the intelligence of South- 
ern people,” because I spoke of them as “pretending” that 
this impulse comes solely from indignation against sexual 
crime. Your readers, I am sure, have listened as often 
as I have to talk about “that nameless terror by which 
every white woman is haunted in the South.” In my ex- 
perience of discussions on the subject with Southerners, 
some of whom certainly belonged to the educated class, 
this has invariably been the piéce de résistance of their 
argument. So far from the Nation’s readers being com- 
posed exclusively of those who “need no call to repentance” 
on the question, some of the pro-lynching apologists are 
among the contributors to the Nation’s correspondence 
columns. I refer Professor Brooks to the letter from 
a gentleman in Texas which appeared in the issue of June 
22 last. And if he will look at the issues for July 6 and July 
13, he will see how generally it has been assumed in the 
Nation's correspondence—except by writers who take a view 
identical with my own—that rape is the single crime which 
lynching has to avenge. 

Nor do I see how the charge of putting forward this as 
a pretence can have libelled the Southerner’s intelligence. 
It may, no doubt, have reflected upon his honesty. But as 
a ruse of debate the pretence has a dialectic value. The 
pro-lyncher does well to rest his case here, for if anything 
could reconcile a civilized man to mob atrocity it would 
be the unique repvisiveness of such an offence as that 
described in the letter of Mr. J. T. Winston. Despite 
what your correspondent has said, I still believe that a wide- 
spread notion of defending female virtue by this means 
has been a sort of quasi-conscience to many of the South- 
ern public, who have looked on in an otherwise inexplicable 
apathy. But suppose that Professor Brooks is right. Sup- 
pose he is speaking for Georgia as a whole when he says: 
“We know and admit that rape is rarely the cause of lynch- 
ing. We have long since progressed beyond the original 
excuse. Lynching may occur on any occasion in which a 


negro attacks the honor, life, property, or pride of a white 
person.” An attack, forsooth, upon the pride of a white 
person! By giving evidence against him in a law court? 


Or by declining to give evidence for him? Or by charging 


him with giaft? Does the Georgia public really tolerate 
these, deliberately and knowingly, as legilimaie provoca- 
tives to an auto va fe? 1 protest that Professor Brooks 
has rescued their intelligence at a high cost. It is not I 


who have libelled them. 

(c) Your correspondent complains that I have not pro- 
posed any practical steps by which lynching might be sup 
pressed. It is hardly the function of an outsider, stil! less 
of one who is not an American citizen, to devise such ways 
and means. But when I read of impatience towards “mere 
denunciation and abuse” I must point out to Professor 
Brooks that impatience is at least equally in place towards 
long-continued administrative failure. The guides of pul 
lic opinion in a Southern State are not surely reduced to 
stretching forth helpless hands towards others, imploring 
some one to offer a hint or a suggestion by which thei: 
treatment of crime may cease to be a byword among man 
kind. A more numerous and more effective police, less 
vacillation and tomfoolery in courts of law, if need be a 
compulsory redistribution of the black race, above all, a 
demand for Rhadamanthine justice upon the next lynch 
ing outrage—these are points which will occur to every 
one. But I have not the least doubt that each of them, 
and every other which might be suggested, would be at 
once shown by some pro-lynching enthusiast to be “imprac 
ticable in the local circumstances." The problem reduces 
itself to this: Given a self-governing State, where public 
sentiment on one special field is debased to the core, by 
what expedient shall even-handed justice in that field be 
secured? I admit that the answer is beyond me. The 
circumstances which preclude solution are precisely those 
without which the problem would not exist. 

To those, however, who, like Professor Brooks, fair! 
acknowledge and sincerely deplore the situation, I would 
propose this: Let no resentment or sensitiveness towards 
“criticism” make them ready to palliate the magnitude of 
the crimes which the critic has attacked. No good is done 
by citing analogies to prove that they are no worse than 
crimes elsewhere. The lynching party is only reinforced 
by hearing a catalogue of the sins of New York or Chicago, 
with a multiplication of strong adjectives to make these 
appear equally heinous with burnings at the stake. If 
the North has its thugs and assassins, its sweated labor 
and its white slavery, every honest Northerner will we! 
come the most scathing attack which your correspondent 
is able to justify by facts and figures. How far the apache 
of Chicago has taken from the lyncher his famous motto, 
“The revolver is the law,” is a subject which I have seen 
discussed in an ethical journal by one of Professor Brooks's 
compatriots. But this is no time or subject for mutual 
recrimination. The main thesis of my article remains un- 
shaken, that the kernel of the lynching problem lies in the 
indulgent or approving attitude towards such crime of that 
section of the public which can see that its will is not balked, 
and in either the reluctance or the inability of the better 
type of Southern citizen to make his voice effectual. Smal! 
comfort is to be had from the assurance that the intellec- 
tual élite are reformers, until their zeal begins to show 
itself in deeds. HERBERT L. STEWART 

Dalhousie University, Halifar, Nova Scotia, January 15 
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BOOKS 


Problems of Immigration 


The Tide of Immigration. By Frank Julian Warne, Spe- 
cial Expert on Foreign-born Population, United States 
Government, Thirteenth Census, Former Secretary, New 
York State Commission of Immigration. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $2.50 net. 


O estimate fairly the weight of Mr. Warne’s argu- 

ments, one must not forget that they have been writ- 
ten under the influence of a strong preconception that 
immigration into the United States should be heavily re- 
duced, and that the literacy test so persistently urged dur- 
ing recent years should be the instrument of reduction. 
The validity of an argument is of course not disproved 
by showing that it is brought to the support of a precon- 
ceived idea. So long as human nature remains human, 
however, the preconceived conclusion will continue to lay 
for our reasoning faculties pitfalls which only the most 
incessant care and conscience can avoid. We must ask, 
therefore, of a book such as this, what are the author’s 
preconceptions and how far, if at all, have they misled 
him in his conclusions? 

Mr. Warne desires a radical reduction in the amount of 
immigration and insists that the literacy test should be 
the means of this reduction. But he is frank to say that 
he picks upon this test not because the illiterate immigrant 
is per se undesirable, but because it is a test that will ex- 
clude a larger number than any other which seems avail- 
able. He is willing to admit that such a test will operate 
in a wholesale way to exclude industrious men and women 
of unquestionable moral character, while leaving the door 
open to many who are extremely undesirabie on moral 
grounds. The fundamental moral objection to a test which 
cuts so ruthlessly across all lines of ethical, and even eco- 
nomical, desirability and undesirability he does not seem 
capable of appreciating. To his mind, the one fact that it 
will exclude large numbers is its sufficient justification. 

When it comes to the question of a reason for desiring 
the exclusion of large numbers, we find Mr. Warne re- 
peatedly talking the language, sometimes quoting the very 
words, of a class of labor agitators who bring to the prob- 
lem of immigation the narrowest and most rabid con- 
ceptions. As the tariff-protected manufacturers see 
nothing in international trade except a possible influence 
to reduce the price of the specific article which they have 
to sell, so the opponents of immigration see nothing in 
the incoming European but a possible competitor for a job 
held by some one already here. It is conceivable that in- 
ternational trade, by finding for the surplus of easily pro- 
duced articles in one country a welcome market in others, 
tends to the increased comfort, greater happiness, and 
enhanced prosperity of all, decreasing poverty and hence 
increasing consumption of home products, as well as those 
imported from other lands. But the tariff-bleared eye 
never gets itself focussed on that possibility. It is con- 
ceivable also that an essentially free passage from each 
country to others of able-bodied and law-abiding workers, 
whether skilled or unskilled, laborers with the hand or with 
the mind, would tend to produce a more healthful equi- 
librium of the same nature in the labor market, stimulating 
increased comfort, greater happiness, and enhanced pros- 


perity for all, and thus in the long run improving the 
material condition of the laborer already in any given 
country as well as that of the immigrant. But to the ex- 
istence of such a possibility one finds not a scrap of evi- 
dence in this volume. The author gives no adequate consid- 
eration to the patent fact that many immigrants who en- 
tered as laborers but yesterday are to-day prosperous em- 
ployers of labor, developing industries which in the ag- 
gregate require workmen by the scores of thousands, liv- 
ing in fine houses which have to be built and plumbed and 
painted and plastered, and consuming liberally the prod- 
ucts of American wheat fields, orchards, and dairies. No, 
the prospective American who is to land from to-morrow’s 
vessel, if not headed off in the meantime, is to him only 
an unwelcome competitor for the job of the American of 
to-day, ready to take and hold that job at a lower wage 
and thus precipitate a tumble in “the American standard of 
living” to the level of the less prosperous countries of the 
old world. And how easily he imagines that this effect can 
be produced! “All that a manager or a foreman of a 
mine, mill, or factory needs in order to make effective the 
lower wage scale is not as large a number of immigrants 
as he has workers, but just enough of those willing to work 
for the low wages to enable him to threaten the native 
employee with the loss of his job. Thus a foreman or 
boss can in divers ways effectively use one immigrant 
against fifty or one hundred employees. In consequence, 
a small number of immigrants working for a low wage 
sets the rate of pay and determines the conditions of em- 
ployment for a much larger number of workers.” Even 
to a theoretical “labor expert,” sitting in his study and 
digging out his conclusions with the old-fashioned @ priori 
hoe, it might occur as a possibility that a large share of 
these immigrants would have some hankering after the 
higher American wage and its more comfortable stanc- 
ard of living, and would not so readily and inevitably 
second the machinations of the boss to bring down the 
wage and the standard of living to the painful old-world 
level from which they had fled. But when a man can write 
such a paragraph as we have quoted after years of actual 
experience, after reading the American papers and com- 
ing into actual contact with American labor organizations, 
strikes, etc., one hardly knows what to say. The temp- 
tation is simply to drop his arguments as having no real 
relation to actual conditions, and to turn the attention 
elsewhere. But they have at least this relation to actual 
conditions, that they are written with a certain air of final- 
ity which, so far as conclusions are concerned, may easily 
carry conviction to readers who run over the text too care- 
lessly to note the weakness of the premises and the gaps 
in the logic. That the immigrant laborer is not as a rule 
content to work for the mere cost of existence, on a piti- 
fully low standard, is proved by necessary implication in 
the author’s own assertion that the class to which he be- 
longs is sending back to Europe every year several hun- 
dred million dollars of surplus earnings. The amount is 
probably exaggerated, but it is large enough legitimately 
to have caused him to question some of his conclusions, 
had he been on his guard. As to the “standard of living,” 
the influence of the European-American citizens, after 
they have been here long enough to get their bearings, is 
not always in the downward direction. Many of them 
set examples of lavish extravagance rather than harmful 
under-living. Others give lessons of careful economy 
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wholly commendable, showing themselves able to educate 
their children and pay for their own homes with a success 
which some classes of native-born Americans would do 
well to emulate. In short, our immigrants are human and 
hence varied in their characteristics, just as those of us 
who came over the same ocean in the persons of our an- 
cestors a few generations ago, and thus acquired the dis- 
tinction of native birth, are human and hence varied. To 
lump them all together and assume that the year’s intake 
at our eastern harbors is essentially only a heavy down- 
ward weight upon our wages and standards of living should 
satisfy no open-minded student of American history. 

Naturally, one finds Mr. Warne’s mind wholly skeptical 
as to the sincerity of the altruistic motive in any who 
oppose the literacy test on the ground that it is at variance 
with the fine tradition handed down to us by our ancestors. 
In his opinion our attitude in such matters is and should 
be determined by motives of mere self-interest—a selfish- 
ness enlightened, if you please, but selfishness none the less. 
We are not so ready to believe that there is not in the 
average American citizen of good intentions the capacity 
to be influenced by altruistic motives, even against the dic- 
tates of self-interest; neither are we ready to define “self- 
interest” so narrowly as to assume that it requires us 
harshly to throw a bar across the path of thousands of 
industrious men and women who aspire to tread the way 
of modern progress with us, simply because the harder 
conditions to which they were born have forbidden thera 
the boon of literacy. A broad and generous view of the 
whole field may lead one to the conclusion that the tem- 
porary infelicities and hardships of adjustment and as- 
similation involved in our immigration problem will in 
the long run be compensated for, even on the basis of a 
duly enlightened self-interest. 

If all immigration is ipso facto undesirable, we could 
exclude it all with better grace than to exclude a large 
part under a test so crude and so morally indefensible. 
But no one pretends that all immigration is undesirable. 
We should continue, then, in the attempt to exclude such 
classes as are essentially undesirable under standards which 
fairly separate them from the number of those who are 
actuated by worthy motives and whose satisfactory assimi- 
lation (satisfactory to themselves as well as to us) is not 
rendered wholly improbable by discoverable moral, men- 
tal, or physical defects. That such standards, carefully 
enacted into law and fairly executed, would exclude a far 
larger number than are barred at present is hardly to be 
gainsaid. But such legislation and its faithful execution 
are advisable not because the resultant exclusion would be 
larger, but because it would be the exclusion of essentially 
undesirable elements, undesirable even if the total coming 
in was so small as to be wholly inconsiderable from Mr. 
Warne’s special point of view. 

There were good grounds, even before the war, for pre- 
dicting an early decrease in the amount of European im- 
migration. In respect of some of the countries from which 
we have had large numbers in the past, a substantial 
equilibrium had already been reached and the inflowing 
current had virtually ceased. That a similar equilibrium 
will be reached at no far distant date with still other im- 
migrating populations can safely be predicted on the basis 
of the very grounds by which Mr. Warne himself accounts 
for immigration. Though the termination of the war will 
of course be marked by a resumption of the inflow in some 


measure, the reasonable probabilities are that it will pe 
a less, not a greater, measure than before. We are living 
in the twentieth century, not the tenth, and Europe is not 
going to sink into hopeless lethargy after this hurricane 
of war is over. Under modern methods, led by men of 
the highest scientific training, she will be rapidly rebuilt 
and rejuvenated, and the depleted ranks of her laborers 
will be needed in the process. Her workmen will be freer 
than before, more able to influence governmental action, 
and thus to better their condition without leaving the lands 
of their birth, for which we have surely had ample reason 
of late to learn that they do hold a warm affection. Under 
such circumstances, we are in no need of rushing inte 
crude and ungenerous restriction through fear of sudden 
ruin bursting upon us by way of Ellis Island. 


Treitschke’s Theory of the State 


Politics. By Heinrich von Treitschke. Translated from the 
German by Blanche Dugdale and Torben de Bille. With 
an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Arthur James Balfour 
and a Foreword by A. Lawrence Lowell. 2 vols. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $7. 


EYOND the fact that von Treitschke was a German uni- 

versity professor who had succeeded, by some curious 
process, in instilling into the minds of his countrymen a pe 
culiarly brutal and offensive theory of politics and govern- 
ment, few, we imagine, of those among us who of late have 
so often spoken his name would have been able to affirm 
anything very definite about the man or his work. One 
must know German extremely well to read any of his writ- 
ings with ease; and the temper of the age, especially in the 
United States, has not been altogether favorable to the 
reading of long and serious works of any sort. The ap- 
pearance of this excellent translation of the “Politics,” how- 
ever, makes it possible for those who cannot use German 
to learn at first-hand the nature of von Treitschke’s teach- 
ings, and to judge for themselves how far those teachings, 
taken as a whole, accord either with the policy of Germany 
at the present time or with the policy which Germany or 
any other country ought to pursue at any time. 

We say ought to pursue rather than may pursue because 
there is in von Treitschke’s theory of the state an explicit 
as well as an implicit recognition of divine will and purpose. 
The state, he affirms, is power. From the standpoint of its 
subjects, as well as from the standpoint of other states, it 
is uncontrolled and uncontrollable. Whatever the people 
may think about it at the moment, the state will, because 
it must, have its way. It is by the strong right arm of its 
power that the state maintains its dignity, independence, 
and solidarity, forces recognition from other states, wrests 
from its rivals the coveted place in the sun. But it does all 
this, not for selfish gratification, nor yet because of any 
fatalistic impulsion, but because it is enacting the very 
will of God. The divine intelligence which sees the end 
from the beginning, and orders all things for the attain- 
ment of its purposes, has willed the state as the supreme 
embodiment, in social relations, of power. Hence it is that 
the state, instead of being a voluntary affair, is not only 
embedded in the nature of things, but is also the imposing 
embodiment of a supreme social morality. Whether we 
have a Kepler studying the stars through a telescope, or 
a von Treitschke scanning the operations of government 
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through history and philosophy, there is the same essential 
reverence of attitude. Each thinks the thoughts of God 
after Him. 

The practical conclusions and moral precepts which von 
Treitschke draws from his study of this interesting struc- 
ture of divine plan and inherent necessity, while sometimes 
startling if taken by themselves, are, from his point of 
view, both logical and obvious. The worst offence, for ex- 
ample, of which a state can be guilty is to fail to maintain 
and extend its power; and since the readiest means to such 
maintenance and extension is war, the state will not hesi- 
tate for an instant to go to war when its rights are assail- 
ed, and it will keep its army, and its whole social organiza- 
tion as well, in constant readiness for war. With supreme 
contempt von Treitschke sweeps aside every aspiration for 
peace, whether national or international, and not only cham- 
pions war as the highest assertion of political morality, but 
insists that war must continue, and ought to continue, to 
the end of time, if the state itself is to endure. Further, 
since the state is power, the greater the power the better 
the state. Small states, accordingly, are always more or 
less contemptible, and must in due course disappear, not, 
again, for the mere selfish aggrandizement of the larger 
and truer states, but for their own good and the good of 
the world. And with power comes culture—that broad and 
generous intellectual interest, that keen appreciation of 
ethical values, that conscious and happy pursuit of the ideal 
in every social relation, which von Treitschke would have 
us believe Germany, of all the nations that have ever been, 
most perfectly illustrates. As to the structure of society, it 
is essentially aristocratic. The worker must work that the 
ruler may rule, and divine omniscience assigns to each his 
place. Incidentally, the author abhors the “monstrous regi- 
men of women,” denies the worthfulness of woman’s con- 
tribution to literature or art, deprecates her irruption into 
industry while admitting its limited necessity, and fixes her 
confines primarily at the home. 

It would be a thankless task to list the numerous errors 
of historical statement which stud the pages of this ex- 
traordinary book, and which do little credit to von Treitsch- 
ke’s methods as a scholar. Some of the more glaring 
misstatements, especially in regard to England, and some of 
the equally glaring errors of logic, have been deftly punc- 
tured by Mr. Balfour, whose introduction to the present 
translation, while naturally hostile, is a model of graceful 
skill. Nor can it be worth while, we think, to spend much 
time in refuting the theory which these thousand pages of 
undeniably brilliant writing expound and enforce. One who 
assumes, however, to interpret the will of God to men, if 
so be it that he speaks not by inspiration, must put in evi- 
dence not merely his accuracy as to facts, but as well his 
sense of proportion and his breadth of view. That the 
state must possess the power necessary to preserve its ex- 
istence and enforce obedience to its will; that the indi- 
vidual must, in general, subordinate his personal notions in 
political matters to the decisions of the state; that small 
states often exist by sufferance, and that some ought not 
to have attempted to exist at all; that men and women fall 
naturally into classes, or that the recognition of peace as 
an effectual substitute for war is still a dream, no sensible 

or informed student of history or politics, so far as we 
know, has ever denied. The fundamental vice of von 


Treitschke’s theory of the state is that he selects from the 
experience of the past those incidents, obviously extremely 


numerous, which are primarily illustrative of the workings 
of power, and erects upon them, and upon them alone, a 
theory of political conduct couched in terms of universal 
imperative. The strong state, seizing, consolidating, and 
maintaining its power by force, and moulding the thought 
of its people, by its record of quantitative achievement, into 
acceptance of a social ideal which is, after all, only a vision 
of material conquest, has seemed to him good, and he has 
called it God; and since, for the masses at least, God must 
in some way be visualized, he summons his countrymen to 
bow, sword in hand, before the stained and cracked mirror 
of what he is pleased to call history, and worship them- 
selves. 

Clearly, in this superficial world which von Treitschke 
sees and whose cruder operations he expounds and justifies 
with the zest and frankness of a Machiavelli there is no 
room for anything save force. All the finer impulses of in- 
tellectual speculation or moral aspiration which cross, with 
their strong white light, the darker field of history are to 
him negligible quantities. In spite of his sneers at an 
America of whose history and spirit these pages display 
abysmal ignorance, von Treitschke would have at least 
agreed with John J. Ingalls that the Ten Commandments 
and the Golden Rule have no place in practical politics. It 
is needless to say that we do not so interpret history. Above 
the nation, said Goethe, is humanity; and there is weighty 
authority for affirming that it is man rather than the state 
that was made in the image of God. With fullest recogni- 
tion of the indispensableness of force, and with all respect 
for the state as an embodiment of power, one yet must 
needs read history over again if one has failed to per- 
ceive that moral and spiritual forces, the free range of 
mind in the endless areas of fact, the struggles of men for 
a better life than the state had thus far afforded them, the 
vision of the day when the dictates of conscience should 
replace the law of the jungle, have forever been curbing 
and directing the power of the state. The Machiavellian 
postulate of a public morality essentially different from 
private morality, which von Treitschke accepts with little 
more than a semblance of qualification, is, unhappily, a 
generalization only too well grounded in experience; but it 
is as valueless as a precept as a statistical record of crime 
would be in sustaining the proposition that a certain num- 
ber of us ought to steal. There have been righteous wars, 
and so long as nationality endures righteous wars there 
will be; yet in the long course of history it is war, and not 
peace, that is the incident. One cannot but wonder whether 
von Treitschke himself, could he but see to-day the Europe 
which, in so many ways, illustrates his theory of the state, 
would still look upon the awful spectacle of embodied power 
which it presents, and say Amen. 


Current Fiction 


The Emperor of Portugallia. From the Swedish of Selma 
Lagerléf. By Velma Swanston Howard. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


HIS has the peculiarly clear, child-hearted quality 
which has endeared the writer’s work to a continually 
increasing number of readers. The theme is not altogether 
“pleasant,” from the sewing-circle point of view. There 
is always, indeed, a certain poignancy about Miss Lager- 
léf’s sweetness which distinguishes it from mere sentimen- 
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tality. The central figure here, Jan of Ruffluck, is, in a 
sense, a dull boor. Until the birth of his daughter he has 
had nothing to rouse him from his sluggish acceptance of 
life as something to be endured. His marriage itself has 
fallen about: it means nothing but an arrangement which 
has turned out inconveniently enough. He has no desire 
of fatherhood. But the moment when he first holds his 
child in his arms, his heart begins to beat, he becomes alive 
and happy. From that moment he lives for her and 
through her. She comes to the verge of womanhood in 
safety, loving Jan almost as he loves her. But fortune steps 
between them. An unjust man threatens to rob them of 
their home. To save it Glory Goldie, as the simple father 
has named her, must go into service in the far city. She 
goes, and at the due hour sends back the necessary 
money. But she has gone the dingy way for it. The father 
waits and hopes for her return; but at last rumor clinches 
his own misgivings; his mind gives way. He begins to 
fancy strange things, chief among them that Glory Goldie 
is now a great lady, Empress of Portugallia, destined soon 
to return in all her splendor. And by a twist of imagina- 
tion he himself becomes Emperor of Portugallia, tricking 
himself in strange finery, and boasting to all hearers of 
his daughter and their possessions. Meanwhile the wife, 
who has cared little for him in his sanity, shows her de- 
voted heart. Finally Glory Goldie returns—her glory sadly 
dimmed. She is prosperous, and has planned to make a 
home for her parents in the city. But she is repelled by 
her father’s madness and plans to elude him and leave him. 
As the direct result of this perfidy Jan is drowned. And 
after his death, for the first time, he takes possession of his 
daughter. She sees him, at last, not as the rough old hind, 
or the demented boaster, but as one who has broken his 
heart for her. And somehow the bond between them is 
renewed: “Then she knew that all was well again between 
her father and her; that he and she were one, as in the 
old days. Now that she loved him, there was nothing 
to be atoned.” 


The Lion’s Share. By Arnold Bennett. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. 


HIS is in what may be called Mr. Bennett’s interme- 

diate manner. It lies between the engaging extrava- 
gance of “Buried Alive” and the determined jog-trot of 
“Clayhanger.” It is an amusing entertainment, with 
touches of seriousness—or, let us say, of deeper humor. 
On the surface, is the story of a maiden named Audrey 
who has grown up under the full bondage of that middle- 
class provincialism which is the curse, and the making, of 
modern heroines. Finding herself suddenly an heiress and 
unattached, she determines to have her fling at the world. 
For perfect freedom she adopts widowhood and a fresh 
name, and with a delightful and eccentric spinster for 
companion sallies forth upon her adventures. These pres- 
ently bring her to Paris and a mild Bohemia, where she en- 
counters two interests, feminism and love. She gives her 
intellectual allegiance to the former—or rather (since in- 
tellectual is a strong word for pretty Audrey) she yields 
to it in theory. She intends to have the lion’s share of life, 
the thing best worth having, and for a time permits herself 
to be persuaded that the good of her sex, the sacred Cause, 
is that thing. She even takes part in a militant exploit, 
and narrowly escapes arrest. But something in her refuses 
to be committed; not even the great leader of the suffrage 


cause in England can win from her a complete dedication 
of her future. 

The truth is, her lion’s share, her real happiness and ful- 
filment, lie in a very different direction. Clever Madame 
Piriac sums it all up, when Audrey asks her if she sym- 
pathizes with suffragism: It might as well be a question, 
she says, of sympathizing with an earthquake; what does 
it matter? Feminism was bound to come, the vote is 
bound to be yielded to women, sooner or later. But it isn't 
necessary for every woman to give her life to hurrying 
the process. Women are the great conservatives: “All the 
beautiful and luxurious things in the world are in th: 
custody of women.” Most women also are individualists, 
they become complete only by giving themselves to some 
other self. Audrey does not relish this, it does not 
fit her theory, but it is presently to prove its truth as far as 
her nature and practice are concerned. Already, indeed, in 
the person of young Musa, the violinist, she has met and 
secretly owned her mate. He needs her, is one of the 
childishly exacting and dependent men, and her feeling is 
half-maternal, that is to say, the true wife-feeling. So 
Audrey finds her solution: it is not represented as a solu 
tion for every woman. Rosamund, the tireless and devoted 
general of the militant hosts of England, had also found her 
right road if not the right means for self-fulfilment. Not 
the least delightful figure in the story is the ardent, vague 
adventurous but discreet Miss Ingate. 


Polar Exploration 


With Scott: The Silver Lining. By Griffith Taylor. lilus 
trations and maps. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $5 net. 
The Last Voyage of the Karluk. By Robert A. Bartlett and 
R. T. Hale. New York: Small, Maynard & Co. $2.50 net. 


HILE Capt. Robert Falcon Scott was passing the 
winter at Cape Evans, preparing for his successful 
and fatal dash for the Pole, he entered in his diary a revised 
estimate of the men whom he had chosen as helpers. Of 
the author of the volume now before us he wrote, “Taylor's 
intellect is omnivorous and versatile. His mind is unceas- 
ingly active, his grasp wide. Whatever he writes will be 
of interest. His pen flows well.” The estimate was just. 
A ready pen and the wide grasp of an active and versatile 
mind are evident in every part of the narrative which Mr. 
Taylor has now presented. The work is of deep interest, 
though no collateral publication concerning this expedition 
can ever approximate the tragic interest of Scott’s own 
diary, leading up to its catastrophe with the gloomy in- 
evitability of a drama of A°schylus or Sophocles. In a brief 
introduction to this volume Mr. Leonard Huxley tells us 
that he has often liked to think “that the universal thrill 
awakened by Scott’s example strung up the soul of the 
nation unawares for the great call so soon to be made 
upon it,” referring, of course, to the present war. 
Mr. Taylor has justifiably tried to make of his chapters 
a sort of relief from this tragedy, bringing the mind back, 
after grief has had its appropriate season, to the plea- 
santer phases of companionship developed on the desolate 
stretches of antarctic ice. A great deal of attention is 
given to the reading of the various members of the party, 
the course of scientific lectures delivered, the indoor and 
outdoor games, the jest and repartee of daily conversation 
by which the inevitable monotony of the life was broken. 
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For with all its uncertainties, its lurking tragedies at every 
turn, it is in its general character a terribly monotonous 
life after all. And if one finds variety in the many bulky 
volumes of polar literature that have fallen from the 
press during the past decade, it is rather in the reaction 
of that monotony upon individuals of varying personality 
than in any essential variety in the groundwork of their 
stories. We have already indicated that Mr. Taylor had a 
personality of sufficient distinction to give his narrative 
a strong individual flavor. This could readily be illustrated 
by quotation, but space will not permit. The ground cov- 
ered by the volume is first a western journey for the study 
of the geology of the glacier region on the west of Mac- 
Murdo Sound, with Mr. Taylor in charge of the exploring 
party; then a month at “Discovery Hut,” where the reader 
of Scott’s own diary will remember that the gloom of 
coming disaster began very distinctly to gather; then seven 
months in winter quarters with Capt. Scott at Cape Evans, 
and finally a second western expedition, for the study of 
the region of Granite Harbor. This expedition covered the 
period of Scott’s polar dash, with its keen disappointment 
of the discovery that Amundsen had been first, and its 
tragic ending on the Ross Barrier a few weeks later. Mr. 
Taylor is of the opinion that Scott would have won his way 
to safety but for the illness of Seaman Evans. The diffi- 
culty and delay of caring for him, together with the un- 
usually violent weather, hopelessly exhausted the strength 
of the party. After the death of Evans it became more 
and more a race with famine, and when Oates fell sick the 
last chance was gone. Even if the three still remaining 
had reached One Ton Depot, so near at hand when Scott’s 
last pathetic “Message to the Public” was written, Mr. 
Taylor does not think that the result would have been 
changed. There was no opportunity for thorough rest 
there, and there was no strength left for the ten remain- 
ing days necessary to reach Discovery Hut. “Their journey 
was a supreme struggle against all the powers of Nature, 
and when all human effort had been expended, they suc- 
cumbed, winning a deathless renown which has aroused 
the envy of all brave men and the admiration of the world.” 

“The Last Voyage of the Karluk” is Capt. Bartlett’s 
account of the fate which overtook the vessel in which 
Stefansson left Nome for the Arctic seas, during the sum- 
mer of 1913. In a month’s time the Karluk had rounded 
Point Barrow and made something more than half the 
distance from there to Herschel Island, where it was the 
intention to spend the winter. Here, however, the ship 
was frozen into the ice jam, and it soon became evident 
that the goal could not be reached. Towards the end of 
September, Stefansson deemed it expedient to make a ten 
days’ expedition to the shore, with five companions and 
appropriate sledge equipment, leaving Capt. Bartlett iu 
command. Before he could return, however, the ice began 
a steady drift to the westward and all trace of the Karluk 
was lost. Word of her disappearance reached the outside 
world some weeks later, and for a long time it was sup- 
posed that she had been lost, with all on board. Her for- 
tunes and those of her crew, after the separation from 
Stefansson, form the theme of Capt. Bartlett’s story. 

The Karluk was not a wise choice, since she had not been 
constructed to withstand the pressure of heavy ice, as 
had been the case with the Roosevelt and the Fram. Slowly 
she was carried westward in the relent'ess ice-grip, through 
about thirty degrees of longitude, to a point northeast of 


Wrangel Island, where finally the cracking and shifting of 
the ice close about her brought the doom which all had 
been expecting. Her side was crushed in, her hull filled, 
and a little later the ice jaws opened and let her down. 
Her contents had been removed to solider ice, and Capt. 
Bartlett added fitting ceremony to the closing scene by 
putting Chopin’s Funeral March on the victrola and start- 
ing the machine just as the water began to wash over the 
deck. 

By dint of such labor and perseverance as must char- 
acterize all Arctic exploration, Capt. Bartlett and his men 
finally succeeded in transferring their effects to Wrange!l 
Island. Four men, Dr. Alister Forbes Mackay, physician 
to the expedition; Dr. Henri Beuchat, of Paris, anthropolo- 
gist; James Murray, of Glasgow, oceanographer, and Stan- 
ley Morris, a sailor, unwisely asked permission to attempt 
their own rescue independently, and perished. Three ef 
the others died on Wrangel Island before the arrival of 
a rescuing party, early in September, 1914. Capt. Bart- 
lett, with one Eskimo attendant, had made his way to the 
mainland and finally to St. Michael’s, Alaska, where a wire- 
less station gave him contact with the outside world and 
thus made possible the rescue of the Wrangel Island party. 
There is no indication that Capt. Bartlett’s spirit has been 
broken by the disastrous fortunes of the expedition. The 
north wind and the ice can take the lust of Arctic explor- 
ation out of a seaman who has once caught it just about as 
successfully as “schrecklichkeit” can take the courage eut 
of a Briton or a Frenchman on the field of battle. 


Notes 


HE following forthcoming publications of Robert M. 

McBride & Company are announced: “Dick Judson, 
Boy Scout Ranger,” by George Frederick Parks; “The 
Torch-Bearers of Bohemia,” by V. I. Kryshanovskaya; 
“Martin Valliant,” by Warwick Deeping; “Cabins, Camps, 
and Cottages,” by Richardson Wright; “How to Make Con- 
crete Garden Furniture and Accessories,” by J. T. Fallon, 
and “The Effective Small Home,” by Lillian Bayliss Green. 

The Century Company will shortly publish “The Stingy 
Receiver,” by Eleanor Hallowell Abbott. 

Early publications of Paul Elder & Company are an- 
nounced as follows: “Victory Crowned,” compiled by Page 
Fellowes, introduction by Horatio Dresser, and “Scientific 
Singing,” by E. Standard Thomas. 

The following volumes are included in B. W. Huebsch’s 
list for early publication: “A German Deserter’s War Ex- 
perience”; “Poe,” by Hanns Heinz Ewers, and “Municipal 
Ownership,” by Carl D. Thompson. 

Alfred A. Knopf announces for publication at an early 
date the first instalment of 1917 Borzoi books; “Brian 
Banaker’s Autobiography”; “Backwater,” by Dorothy 
Richardson; “Mutual Aid,” by Prince Kropotkin, a new 
and cheap edition, and a translation of Kornilov’s “Modern 
Russian History.” 


UTNAM’S list for early publication contains the fol- 
lowing announcements: Volume I of “The Cambridge 
History of American Literature,” edited by Professors W. 
P. Trent, John Erskine, Carl Van Doren, and S. P. Sher- 
man; “Visions and Beliefs in fhe West of Ireland,” by Lady 
Gregory; “Antony Gray—Gardener,” by Leslie Moore; 
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“Business Competition and the Law,” by Gilbert Holland 
Montague; “In Canada’s Wonderful Northland,” by W. 
Tees Curran and H. A. Calkins; “Bullets and Billets,” by 
Captain Bruce Bairnsfather; “The Revolt in Arabia,” by 
c. Snouck Hurgronje; “One Thousand Things Mothers 
Should Know,” by Mae Savelle Croy; “Mrs. Norton’s Cook 
Book,” by Jeannette Young Norton; “Spanish Architecture 
of the Sixteenth Century,” by Arthur Byne and Mildred 
Stapley, and “Spanish Glass,” by Edwin Atlee Barber. The 
Putnams, acting as the American representatives of the 
Cambridge University Press, announce the publication of 
the following volumes: “Nature Study Lessons Seasonally 
Arranged,” by J. B. Philip; “The Monks of Westminster,” 
introduction by E. H. Pearce, and “Testimonies,” Part I, 
by Rendel Harris. 


TEACHER in Sir Rabindranath’s model school at Bol- 

pur, Mr. W. W. Pearson, has written an account of the 
institution under the name of “Shantiniketan” (Macmillan; 
$1.50). We are glad to get this, though any attempt to imi- 
tate the spirit of the school would only add to the con- 
fusion of our present much-disturbed educational ideals. 
The whole thing reads like the story of an intellectual pic- 
nic, though no doubt these docile boys of the East get 
through a good deal of work between hymns to nature and 
ecstatic hearkenings to the singing of birds. We wish Mr. 
Pearson had told us a little more precisely what they ac- 
tually study. Included with this description of the school 
is the translation of a story by Satish Chandra Roy, a pretty 
tale invented for the delectation of the children. 


UPERT BROOKE won his fellowship at King’s Col- 

lege, Cambridge, in 1913 by a dissertation, “John 
Webster and the Elizabethan Drama,” which is now pub- 
lished by the John Lane Company ($1.50 net). It contains 
five chapters entitled The Theatre, The Origins of Eliza- 
bethan Drama, The Elizabethan Drama, John Webster, 
Some Characteristics of Webster; and ten appendices deal- 
ing with the dates and authorship of the plays attributed 
to Webster. Students of the drama will find various chal- 
lenges to their scholarship in the matters relegated to 
the appendices; but the chief interest of the book at the 
present time is in the light which it throws upon the figure 
of the young poet who has so recently gone, under his 
freshly gathered laurels, singing into the darkness. Rupert 
Brooke handles the business of scholarship and criticism 
with the assurance and untamed insolence of a very young 
man who abominates pedants and is surcharged with a 
sense of his own independence, his unconventionality, his 
ruthless realistic vision. He adores the “glorious atheism” 
of Marlowe; he is angry at the “impudent attempt” of Dr. 
Ward and Professor Schelling “to thrust the filthy and de- 
graded standards of the modern middle-class drawing-room 
on the clean fineness of the Elizabethans.” What he means 
by the “clean fineness of the Elizabethans” it requires a 
thumping paradox to explain: “The Elizabethans liked ob- 
scenity; and the primness and the wickedness that do not 
like it, have no business with them.” In other words, 
esthetic criticism involves for him simply the delighted 
understanding of his subject. He seeks to reproduce Web- 
ster’s “essence.” “This essence,” he says, “generally pre- 
sents itself more or less in the form of a view of the uni- 
verse, recognizable rather by its emotional than by its logi- 
cal content.” The emotional content of Websterian drama 


he presents in this wise: “A play of Webster's is full of 
the feverish and ghastly turmoil of a nest of maggots. 
Maggots are what the inhabitants of this universe most 
suggest and resemble. The sight of their fever is only 
alleviated by the permanent calm, unfriendly summits, and 
darknesses of the background of death and doom. ; 
Human beings are writhing grubs in an immense night.” 
Such is the summed evidence for Rupert Brooke's main 
thesis: “The end of the matter is that Webster was a great 
writer.” And our conclusion is that when Rupert Brooke 
was writing his dissertation his passionate nature, which 
could not feed on Elizabethan scholarship and was still un- 
sure of an appropriate outlet in poetry or active life, luxu- 
riated in imaginary violence and took pleasure and pride 
in the black morbidity of his insight into life. 


66 ERMAN Atrocities from German Evidence” (Pa 
ris: Librairie Armand Colin), by Joseph Bédier 
translated by B. Harrison, is one of the series of Studies 
and Documents on the War, published by a committee of 
which M. Ernest Lavisse is the president. It consists 
chiefly of extracts from the diaries of German prisoners 
confiscated “as being military papers,” with eighteen 
plates reproducing the original documents. Only forty out 
of a continually increasing number were examined for this 
purpose, but a book is in preparation by the Marquis ot 
Dampierre “in which the greater part of these roadside 
journals will be minutely described, copied, and brought 
into the full light of day.” ; 


MOST interesting pendant to that striking book 

“J’accuse” (reviewed in the Nation, September 25, 
1915), is “Précisément parce que je suis Allemand,” by 
Hermann Fernau (Lausanne: Payo¢< et Cie.; 1.50 fr.). This 
French version of a German original is provided with 
a preface by the editors, who deny categorically the vari- 
ous charges made in Germany, that the author is a Polish 
Jew, an army-deserter, that he is identical with the writer 
of “J’accuse,” etc. Herr Fernau, they assure us, is a Ger- 
man who was forced to leave France at the outbreak of the 
war; he is also, according to them, a diligent seeker after 
the facts who refuses to subordinate love of truth to na- 
tional prejudice. This fits in admirably with the tone of 
the book, which is one of seemingly candid innocence, 
though to the more sophisticated reader it may appear to be 
sustained and subtly veiled irony. The author examines 
certain German replies to “J’accuse’”’ and finds them all 
evasive. He therefore appeals to the German world at 
large to meet those accusations with equally cogent rea- 
soning, in default of which a verdict of guilty will have to 
be pronounced. On one point he is particularly incisive: 
any attempt to seek the causes of the war in the more or 
less remote past must be rejected as beside the point. The 
war is not the product of an immaculate conception, but 
is the result of the assertion of the will to power by cer- 
tain individuals. The crime of passing from the potenti- 
alities of conflict to actual warfare was committed in the 
last weeks of July, 1914. The pertinent question is, who 
were the perpetrators of that crime? Herr Fernau still 
awaits an answer. 


N a small volume with the pretentious title “The Soul of 
the Russian” (Lane; $1.25 net), Marjorie and Alan 
Lethbridge have gathered together various short sketches 
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of life and travel in Russia, many of them reprinted from 
the periodical press. The style is chatty and entertaining, 
with occasional suggestive aphorisms: “ ‘Ah, we Russians!’ 
sighed the old lady, ‘we say nothing will happen and when 
it does happen we say that we don’t know why it did hap- 
pen.’ Which is the Russian character in a nutshell.” The 
authors should attain their aim, “to whet the appetite of 
the reader to know more about Russia.” As is customary 
with English writers at the present time, they emphasize 
the genial side of the Russian character and are silent as 
to the abuses that formerly formed a staple of books on 
the country. The reaction is wholesome, so long as it does 
not fall into the fantastic adulation of Russian supersti- 
tious religiosity, of which Mr. Stephen Graham is the most 
prominent purveyor. 


Hi “Autobiography and Letters of Matthew Vassar” 

(Oxford University Press; $2 net) offers little in the 
way of fact that has not been already published in the late 
President-Emeritus Taylor’s “Before Vassar Opened” and 
in his “Vassar,” the latter written in collaboration with 
the editor of the present work. Neither does the book give 
a consecutive account of the life of the founder of Vassar 
College, or of his relation to the institution; for the auto- 
biography is but a fragment, and the letters and diary 
jottings are scattered, failing to touch upon some of the 
most important moments. The volume does a better ser- 
vice, however, in giving a more vital impression of the 
founder himself than may be gained from other sources. 
The largeness of mind that in the ’fifties could conceive 
of women as equal in capacity to men, could embody this 
idea in a college giving them equal opportunity, and could 
insist on its being non-sectarian; the unselfish devotion 
and the business sagacity that could carry the enterprise 
to so successful an issue—these and other qualities have 
often been pointed out. But in reading the letters there 
emerges a new sense of these qualities as crystallizing out 
of a nebulous benevolence into a clearly defined human 
being, both enthusiastic and temperate, candid and tactful; 
kindly, humorous, affectionate; with largenesses offset by 
littlenesses; with humility, honor, vanity, pride. Not one 
of the letters, dealing with whatever broad general idea 
or whatever detail of college equipment, fails in an earnest, 
often an anxious, interest. Here enters what is perhaps 
the most engaging feature of the book and of the person. 
For this interest is not merely that of the creator in his 
handiwork; it is that of the sower whose seed springs up 
into harvest for himself as well as for others. At the end 
of the a:tobiography, after his zestful reminiscences of 
early youth, the bare mention with which the writer passes 
over “the most part” of his life as “filled up with ordinary 
business relations,” and the deepening of tone with which 
he refers to the origin and history of his great idea, are 
not without significance. This able business man, unsat- 
isfied by his lifetime of business, found its fruits mean- 
ingless unless put to some wide social use. In giving to 
others the opportunities which he himself had missed—he 
says of his own education, “I got none—scarcely to read 
and write’’—he awoke to the fact that he himself was be- 
coming educated. His touch with every phase of the or- 
ganization of the college, his correspondence with persons 
prominent in the field, opened a new range not only of 
practical] but of intellectual activity. The work taxed every 
power, and bent his physical strength to breaking; yet even 


through the letters in which the burden is most evident, the 
writer’s sense of his own enlargement, mental as well as 
spiritual, is often manifest. 


NDER the title of “The International Crisis: The 

Theory of the State” (Oxford University Press; $1.25 
net) six lectures recently delivered by a group of Eng- 
lish publicists at Bedford College for Women have been 
put together in book form, with an introduction by Lord 
Bryce. The connecting thread between the various lectures 
has been a common endeavor to reéxamine the philosophic 
foundations of organized society, and to provide the intel- 
lectuals of England with renewed assurance against the 
“deadly theory which is at the bottom of German aggres- 
sion.” It is not that German and English theories are set 
in contrast, for England has had no theory of the state, 
at least none that has gained general acceptance among 
her students of political science. Yet the English mind 
is strongly enough wedded to individualism to afford a 
reasonably common ground for such discussions as “The 
State and Morality,” “Might and Right,” “Egoism, Personal 
and National,” and the various other topics with which the 
book deals. The lectures cover a wide range and are of 
varying quality. Some are of a vigorously polemical type, 
hurling their darts of invective at the doctrines of Fichte, 
Treitschke, Nietzsche, Bernhardi, and the others whose 
names have become in these warring days a stench unto 
the nostrils of Englishmen. Others merely restate, in more 
or less defiant tones, the creed of a somewhat chastened 
individualism. All, however, are well put together and 
make instructive reading. 


HERE seems to be something peculiarly British in 

the lifelong devotion to a particular spot, not by the 
humble and ignorant inhabitants, but by men of distinc- 
tion and refinement. The English Lakes have for more 
than a century and a half been the object of wide admira- 
tion. The apostles of the picturesque in the earliest dawn 
of the romantic movement settled upon them as the ideal 
of wild nature and landscape. It may be surmised that 
Wordsworth and Coleridge and Southey were in part at 
least influenced by that tradition in settling in those tra- 
ditional haunts of the romantic spirit. The Lakes have 
ever since held a memorable place in literary history, but 
it may be doubted if they have at any time had a more 
consistent and tireless lover than the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, 
Canon of Carlisle. He has not only personally penetrated 
into even the most out-of-the-way recesses of that region, 
but he has pursued every strand of the subject, geological, 
archeological, and biographical, into remote ramifications 
His latest volume, “Past and Present at the English 
Lakes” (Macmillan; $1.75), shows an undiminished ardor. 
The dozen papers are in general arranged so as to illus- 
trate alternately the two phases alluded to in the title. 
After a personal narrative tingling with pleasure over 
the glories of sunrise on Helvellyn comes a fond recordinz 
of various reminiscences concerning Hartley Coleridge. 
In A Hundred Miles of Beauty, however, he displays th: 
remarkable wealth of association, poetic and anecdotal, 
which the region holds for its lovers. Crossing the Sand. 
combines the past and present in a different way, by re 
lating first the history of that region from the dim past, 
and adding his own barefoot experience in that approacl. 
to the Lake Country. Possibly the best illustration of hi» 
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minute and exhaustive search into the region is the paper 
on Gough and his Dog, detailing every feature, from 
the mouth of every possible witness, of that incident of 
1805 which enlisted the sympathy of both Scott and Words- 
worth. The gossipy complications of literature have sel- 
dom been more pleasingly displayed. Every chapter bears 
witness to the power of genuine enthusiasm to interest 
and waylay. 


From the Black Cat to the 
Academy—Maurice Donnay 


T is now just twenty-eight years ago, in January, 1889. 
The frequenters of the famous Chat Noir on the “sacred 
heights” of Montmartre had already enjoyed the usual 
round of sentiment, wit, and nonsense, in recitation and 
in song, when, forced to the pianc by his friends, an un- 
known young man faced about and, amid generous applause, 
delivered himself of the following: 
Un négre, étant prié chez son ambassadeur 
Et n’ayant pas d’habit, fut fort embarrassé. 
Il s’y rendit tout nu, bravant toute pudeur. 
Moralité: 
Le noir est toujours habillé. 
It is possible that the member of the French Acad- 
emy who is to visit us this spring may no longer rel- 
ish the memory of this youthful effusion; yet Maurice 
Donnay has more reason than most to recall with plea- 
sure, nay, gratitude, the evenings spent in laughter and 
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song under the roof of the enterprising Rodolphe Salis. 

Like Mac-Nab of the postal service, like Allais the drug- 
gist, Cros the physician, and Auriol the typographer, Don- 
nay the engineer found there an outlet for his wit and an 
encouragement for his literary talent. He was a man of 
greater parts than they and, with Richepin, was soon to 
leave them behind; nevertheless he learned much in their 
company. He learned that to be tiresome is a deadly sin, 
that jesting is the rolling stock that carries ideas where 
preaching can never penetrate. He learned, in short, that 
a dramatist must first of all be an entertainer. 

Donnay’s plays go back to the entertainments of the 
butte sacrée, as those of Moliére go back to the popular 
farce. They teem with episodic amusement—jibes, twisted 
sayings, parodies, and funny stories; any one who has 
heard Yvette Guilbert in her gants noirs can recognize 
them. And what is true of the part is true of the whole: 
certain plays, even in their entirety, are little more than 
large-sized versions of “Phryné,” a facetious series of scenes 
in silhouette from antiquity, and “Ailleurs,” a “review 
of public men and public institutions—both written for 
the Chat Noir. 

As is to be expected, one of Donnay’s great qualities is 
a keen eye for the fads and abuses of contemporary so- 
ciety. We Anglo-Saxons rarely grasp the full bearing of 
apparently amoral comedies based on such observation; 
yet even the son of America can hardly fail to understand 
the intention of a picture so cruelly brilliant as that which 
forms the first act of “La Douloureuse.” As the curtain 
rises, the audience sees a large room, flashily furnished. 
A lavish reception is in full swing. Men and women of 
various types are discussing the races, food, and one an- 
other. Glasses of all colors, champagne bottles, and piles 
of sandwiches attract those who find the crowd too great 
about the American bar. Rush, frivolity, and bad taste 
are the characteristics of this house, where no one knows 
with whom he is rubbing elbows, where no one expects to 
come again, and where all behave with the carelessness 
prompted by that thought. One of the guests is dubbed 
“le plus joli divorcé de l’année” and complimented on his 
divorce. To the host it is gayly suggested that, like a friend 
of his, he too may be in prison some day. At one table, 
the diners are already addressing one another by their 
first names; while, at another, Modest Flock is belying her 
name at the approach of each new admirer. Then sud- 
denly there is a shot: the host has committed suicide. 
“Perhaps we ought to leave,” says one diner. “We're not 
supposed to know,” answers a second. “Why, all the res- 
taurants are closed at this hour!” comments a third. “That's 
so,” is the reply, “this is a very shocking affair; but, never 
mind, pass the roast beef, will you, Alphonse?”’——‘Sure, 
great reception this; lots of go!” And during these re 
marks and others like them the curtain descends with 
every one deciding to go on with the feast. Unfortunately 
the rest of the play is not equal in sprightliness to this 
first act, and taken as a whole “La Douloureuse” is disap- 
pointing. Donnay attempted in vain to develop a play of 
ideas out of this exposition A la Sardou. 

Far superior is “Georgette Lemeunier.” Again Donnay 
gives a brilliant picture of a certain class of society; but 
this time he makes it the background on which to draw a 
remarkable character. Affectionate and high-minded, sen- 
sitive yet courageous, Georgette defends her home and hap- 
piness against a dazzling and unscrupulous couple, M. and 
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Mme. Sourette. Spurred by a sense of outraged honesty, 
this naturally retiring woman breaks into the midst of 
a crowded reception, finds Mme. Sourette, and, opposing 
to the false politeness of the experienced hostess a defer- 
ence in which throb both irony and passion, arouses her 
husband from the spell that has been put upon him. But 
this is only a preliminary victory. Georgette is not the 
woman to suffer the least accommodation with evil. Her 
husband and his fortune are safe; but her ideals are shat- 
tered. No persuasion, not even the realization that her 
husband was all but guiltless, can still the shuddering of 
this honest character. The remedy must come from with- 
in, from herself; and it is a striking proof of his good 
psychology that Donnay has understood this, that he has 
called once more on Georgette’s spontaneous courage to 
make her forget, in the excitement of another great scene 
with Mme. Sourette, the resistance of her own heart. Set 
off by the insincerity of those about her, Georgette stands 
out as an admirable figure of flesh and blood. She has 
a personality that charms and convinces, a personality 
which nothing but a seeing, or at least a reading, of the 
play can render. This power to create character is given 
to but few dramatists and of itself is sufficient to place 
Donnay high among the playwrights of to-day. 

“The Past hangs like a lamp at the threshold of the 
Future, to lighten the shadows that envelop it.” These 
words from Lamennais sum up Donnay’s attitude towards 
the problems of modern society. It is to the past that 
he turns for enlightenment; it is the past that he sets up 
as the judge of the sanity and stability of modern fads 
and modern experiments. And in a whole series of his 
productions the past becomes a tyrant, to disregard whose 
discipline or injunctions means the ruin of persons, com- 
munities, and movements. 

This is best seen in his sociological plays. Here the 
effect of the past on the present is evident in the outline 
of the plot. “La Clairiére” is the story of a communistic 
experiment. This sort of Brook Farm contains many ele- 
ments of success; but it is short-lived because, as an able 
critic has said, its foundations were laid on absolute logic, 
on theory and reasoning, and not on that relative logic 
that takes into account the anomalies of life as centuries 
of the past have taught men to live it. “Oiseaux de Pas- 
sage” describes the love of a Frenchman and a Russian, 
a love born of common enthusiasm for liberty, equality, 
and freedom. But here again the past steps in: the bar- 
riers that bygone ages have built cannot be crossed with 
impunity, and this love is destroyed by the appearance 
of national traits that make the couple incompatible. 

One might be tempted to attribute the rdéle played by 
the past in these two plays to the collaboration of Lucien 
Descaves. But this attribution is gratuitous; for a third 
play, better than either of these and written by Donnay 
alone, is based on the same idea. This is “Le Retour de 
Jérusalem.” Here, two years before the appearance of 
“Oiseaux de Passage,” Donnay is already stressing the 
incompatibility of different races. 

He has chosen to work out his theme in terms of ideals 
and manners. Michel, a Frenchman, and Judith, a Jewess, 
love each other sincerely. He is a scholar and a writer on 
humanitarian subjects; she a woman of great intelligence 
and many accomplishments. But when they come to live 
together, when they are brought into relations that call 
for sympathy of feelings and habits, rather than sym- 


pathy of mind, Michel’s sensibilities are tortured. He is 
made to suffer in all that centuries of national life and 
humanitarian ideals have taught him to cherish—devo- 
tion to home, privacy, literary and artistic ideals, patriot- 
ism. Judith, in her turn, becomes more and more out- 
raged also. Belonging to a race that has been homeless 
and persecuted for ages, she knows no such shackles; she 
lives by her mind alone and the ties she recognizes are 
those of race, not those of country. She becomes more and 
more impatient of Michel’s inhibitions. He is ambitious, 
but will not catch the nearest way; he believes in universal 
amity, yet will do nothing to break down the distinction 
of nations; he believes in peace, yet he supports the army. 
Learning and study enlist his sympathy; yet, unlike Ju- 
dith, he prefers the Parc Monceau with its dormant intel- 
lects and its ancient habits of civic and social life to the 
Quartier Latin with its Collége de France, its Sorbonne, 
and its libraries. Thus the couple drift slowly apart and 
come at last to realize that they are strangers. Education, 
associations, and tradition—the past with all that it im- 
plies—make their union intolerable. This play is strong, 
well constructed, and thoroughly dramatic. As the best 
of the sociological trilogy, it has earned for Donnay a place 
in the ranks of a distinguished class of dramatists. Like 
Lavedan, Bourget, Brieux (“La Robe Rouge”), and only a 
few others, he has succeeded in translating the vital ques- 
tions of the day into the language of dramatic art. 

In his thought, Donnay is, as we have seen, an enlight- 
ened conservative, one who is unwilling to forget the past 
though always preoccupied with the present. The same 
may be said of his style. At the very outset of his career, 
he showed a remarkable fondness for those sayings in 
which the French have crystallized the wit, the wisdom, 
and the history of their race; and throughout his work the 
frequency of purely literary allusions (to Horace, Boileau, 
Lafontaine, Huge, Musset, Richepin) and a marked fond- 
ness for verse (“Lysistrata,” “Folle Entreprise,” “Ménage 
de Moliére’) reveal a man of traditional culture, imbued 
with that great characteristic of the French man of let- 
ters, a veneration for the French language. Donnay’s style 
is a delight. Brieux has developed a manner of his own, 
lustreless, graceless, but forceful. Bernstein can scarcely 
be classed as a French writer at all, so inelegant, so 
coarse are his methods of expression. Donnay is not of 
these. Precise, clear, and effective, he belongs rather, if 
allowance be made for lifelike social dialogue, to the line 
of Voltaire, Maupassant, and Frédéric Masson. In the 
words of Filon, “il est plus écrivain que tous nos autres 
auteurs dramatiques excepté Lavedan et Lemaitre.” 

As we look back over the dramatic production of Donnay 
(some twenty works), it is possible to trace the progress 
of his development. Beginning with the facetious mock- 
ery of contemporary society (“Lysistrata,” 1892), he 
passed on to the portrayal of passion. “For those,” says 2 
contemporary critic, “who were of love’s age at that time, 
Amants (1895) was a never-to-be-forgotten experience.” 
Three years later appeared the successful combination of 
character and socia, setting (“Georgette Lemeunier’”), fol- 
lowed in 1900 by “aa Clairiére,” the first of the sociologica! 
trilogy. Finally, in 1912, the Comédie Francaise produced 
“Le Ménage de Moliére.” This is not, strictly speaking, a 
drama at all. For the time being, the scholar has ousted 
the dramatist, and Donnay, proceeding by tableaux and 
using an antiquated vocabulary, seeks to give us the per- 
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sonal side of Moliére, as he saw it when preparing a series 
of lectures on France’s foremost playwright. 

But these dates do not by any means divide the plays 
inte homogeneous groups. Donnay returns frequently to a 
type which he had temporarily abandoned. Of the same 
year as “La Clairiére” is “Education de Prince,” the most 
frivolous of social take-offs; and “Le Ménage de Moliére” 
was followed by “Les Eclaireuses,” a satire on the fem- 
inists and thus recalling “Lysistrata” of twenty-one years 
earlier. Maurice Donnay, like all superior and practical 
dramatists, has sought both to satisfy his own artistic aspi- 
rations and to keep his grip on his audience. He has been 
flippant, merry, and, to our way of thinking, often unneces- 
sarily unpleasant; but he has been serious and high-mind- 
ed, too, working towards really artistic ideals and guided 
by fertile thought. A. G. H. SPrers 


Philharmonic Jubilee 
Concerts 


HEN the Philharmonic Society of New York gave 

its first season of concerts, seventy-five years ago, 
it played to audiences aggregating about 900 persons. 
Last season 146 concerts were given by the same associa- 
tien in New York and in other cities, and these were heard 
by more than 290,000 persons. Such a growth and suc- 
cess were surely worth commemorating by a sort of fes- 
tival. Accordingly the Philharmonic devoted last Thurs- 
day, Friday, Saturday, and Sunday to four jubilee con- 
certs which included some interesting features. The first 
of these concerts had what is now known as a “Pulitzer 
programme”; that is to say, a programme made up cf 
pieces by Beethoven, Wagner, and Liszt, the three favor- 
ite composers of the late Joseph Pulitzer, the Philhar- 
monic’s greatest benefactor, who, on bequeathing to it the 
sum of $750,000, expressed the wish that those three mas- 
ters should be well represented. It was hardly necessary 
to voice this desire, for those masters have long been 
favorites of Philharmonic audiences. The very first con- 
cert given by this Society, in 1842, began with Beethoven’s 
fifth symphony. The first of its great conductors, Carl 
Bergmann, was a devoted missionary for Wagner. When 
some one told him that the people didn’t like Wagner's 
music, he answered: “Den dey must hear him till dey do.” 
He also did a great labor of love for Liszt, beginning with 
“Les Préludes,” in 1859. “It was he,” says Mr. Krehbiel, 
in his history of this association, “who first brought his 
orchestral compositions to performance by the Society, 
and gave them many repetitions, so that they have come 
to be especially characteristic of the Philharmonic’s reper- 
tory.” 

At the first of last week’s jubilee concerts Liszt was rep- 
resented by his “Faust” symphony, Beethoven by his third 
“Leonore” overture and his song, “Nature’s Praise of 
God,” arranged for male chorus and sung by the Men- 
delssohn Glee Club (which also coéperated in the “Faust”) ; 
and Wagner by his pompous but empty “Centennial March,” 
which was written for Theodore Thomas’s use at the Phil- 
adelphia Exposition in 1876. Wagner himself “sized up” 
this march well when he declared that the best thing about 
it was the $5,000 he got for it. To Theodore Thomas 
he justified his demand for so large a sum by refer- 


ring to the $100,000 Verdi had received for his “Requiem.” 

By way of calling attention to the fact that the Philhar- 
monic has been hospitable to French composers and also to 
Americans, the second of the jubilee programmes was de- 
voted to the second symphony of Saint-Saéns, Paul Dukas's 
“L’Apprenti Sorcier,”” MacDowell’s “Indian Suite,” in which 
the red man’s music is made so admirably to serve the 
white man’s purpose, and the Symphonic Fantasie of one 
of the younger American composers, Henry Hadley. The 
third programme included the fifth of Beethoven's sym- 
phonies, with which the Philharmonic had made its début 
in 1842. It was preceded by one of the most interesting 
performances ever heard in New York—the singing of 
several of Bach’s chorals and four parts of his great B 
minor Mass by Dr. Wolle’s superb Bach Choir brought 
here from Bethlehem, Pa., through the generosity of 
Charles M. Schwab. It was probably the first time this 
unique Choir had been heard outside of Bethlehem; it 
was certainly the first time in New York that lovers of 
choral music had heard such thrilling choir singing, ex- 
cept when the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto came here 
a few years ago. 

Victor Herbert’s “American Fantasie” closed the fourth 
programme. It was preceded by Debussy’s Two Nocturnes 
for orchestra alone, the Theme and Variations from 
Tchaikovsky’s third suite, and Dvordk’s symphony, “From 
the New World,” which was written at the time its 
composer was director of the National Conservatory of 
Music in New York. It is dedicated to the Philharmonic, 
and its first performance anywhere, by this orchestra, in 
the composer’s presence and under the baton of Anton 
Seidl, was the most memorable event in the Society’s his- 
tory. It has ever since been a chief battle horse; its pres- 
ent conductor, Josef Stransky, is fortunately as much in 
sympathy with it as was Seidl; and he has, of course— 
thanks to the generosity of Pulitzer—a much better orches- 
tra than Seidl ever dreamed of. Stransky has technically 
improved the Philharmonic till it is second to no orchestra 
in the world. He conducts with authority and with emo- 
tional eloquence, and in point of variety, contrast, and 
comprehensiveness his programmes leave little to be de- 
sired. 

Many distinguished men have helped him to build up the 
Philharmonic to its present eminence. Rubinstein, who 
was surprised by the excellence of American orches- 
tras, once conducted his “Ocean Symphony” at a Phil- 
harmonic concert. Richard Strauss, the most prominent 
composer of our time, was one of the “guest condu 
tors” heard by Philharmonic audiences. Others of these 
“guests” were Colonne, Wood, Kogel, Herbert, Wein 
gartner, Mengelberg, Fiedler, Kunwald, Steinbach, all 
of them world-famed. Neuendorf, as well as Leopold 
and Walter Damrosch, held the post only a year each. 
Paur remained four years; but the three greatest of the 
Philharmonic conductors of the past were Theodore 
Thomas, Anton Seidl, and Gustav Mahler. When Mahler 
came the Society was already in a position to reward him 
properly for his work. But with Seid] and Thomas the 
hard work they did for the elevation of musical taste 
through the Philharmonic was largely a labor of love. In 
1880 Thomas’s share of the profits was $1,500. There 
were times, too, when, as he once wrote, he had enough 
work every twenty-four hours “to kill the average man.” 
Stransky might say that of himself to-day, but he gets 
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nearly twenty times as much for it as Thomas did at that 
date. The price of conductors went up long before the war. 
HENRY T. FINCK 


Finance 


New Loans to Europe 


HE $250,000,000 collateral loan of the British Gov- 

ernment, announced in this market a week ago, bears 
542 per cent. interest, will run one year for part of it and 
two years for the rest, and will be sold at 99.52 for the 
shorter term and 99.07 for the longer. This compares 
with a 5‘ per cent. rate, a three- to five-year term, on 
the $300,000,000 collateral loan of October, sold at 98%. 
to 9944. and with a 5 per cent. rate for the similar $250,- 
000,000 two-year loan, sold at 99 in August. The loan 
now impending will bring the total American holdings of 
foreign obligations, acquired since the war began, to some 
thing like $2,250,000,000. The annual interest payment 
on these securities will be fully $120,000,000, which should 
all be remitted to this country through the foreign ex- 
change market. 

Not the least interesting aspect of this situation is that 
on most of these foreign loans not only does interest be- 
come an immediate credit to our markets, but principal 
also falls due within a very brief period. Taking a cal- 
culation made three months ago by the Federal Reserve 
Board, and allowing for new loans placed since then, it 
will be found that, of the $1,700,000,000 European obliga- 
tions held in this country, the maturities are thus ar- 
ranged: 

1917 . .$108,000,000 See sawses $500,000,000 
hota athe "60,000,000 1921 ...... 215,000,000 
Pe éisecen 510,000,000 See eseeee 5,000,000 


Of the remainder, the Reserve Board stated that they were 
banking obligations with maturity not stated. 

What will be the effect of these enormous maturities on 
our markets, whether for money or for foreign exchange? 
In line with financial precedent, the natural result would 
be for the obligations to be either renewed or funded into 
another kind of loan. This idea is hinted at in the an- 
nouncement of a “conversion privilege” for the $250,000,000 
English bonds, now being offered, whereby they might 
be exchanged for some other Government security with 
a longer term to run. 

Sut even with the general probability of conversion in- 
stead of cash payment, the power which the American 
market will necessarily possess, through these immense 
maturities in the next five years, has a very important 
bearing on the vexed question of “conditions after the 
war.” That power will naturally be the greater in pro- 
portion as the war itself is prolonged, and our market’s 
capacity and willingness to make fresh loans of the kind 
continue, 

It is occasionally asked, both in and out of Wall Street, 
whether they can continue. Such doubt as exists on that 
matter arises mainly from perplexity as to how our home 
market, so lately dependent on Europe for part of the 
capital to run its own industries, can possibly provide the 
money. It must first be noticed, in the case of loans to 
the Allies, that only the capital put into the manufacture 
of materials sold to Europe has to be raised. 


Purely from the economic point of view, what happens 
in this transaction is that our manufacturers make heavy 
sales to Europe; that they accept in payment one- to five- 
year obligations of the purchasers, and that these obliga- 
tions are shifted to the American investing public. In 
so far as the public buys them entirely with its own money, 
the fact of its buying them shows its ability to meet the 
situation. In so far as the foreign bonds are bought with 
borrowed money, the abnormally large gold imports pro- 
vide the reserve basis for the credits granted. In either 
case, the money raised at home is spent at home. 

The possibility of danger lies in overdoing the use of 
credit and bank funds for the purpose. The remark has 
frequently been heard during the past month, even on 
Wall Street, that the Federal Reserve Board had opposed 
the floating of any more European loans in the American 
market. This has never been the fact. Since the Board’s 
famous declaration of November 27, on the plan of selling 
foreign Treasury bills to our banks and on certain aspects 
of the investment in foreign bonds, the Governor of the 
Board has publicly stated that it had “intended in no way 
to slight the financial status of any foreign country,” that 
it had merely meant to “prevent confusion of the discount 
and the investment markets.” Shortly before the Novem- 
ber declaration, one member of the Board, speaking at a 
bankers’ convention, had pointed out, as a distinct advan- 
tage of the investments, “the extraordinary ability of this 
country to protect itself against any violent loss of gold 
by using some part of the extensive holdings of 
European securities which we have recently acquired.” 

All that the Federal Reserve Board itself said in Nover- 
ber regarding foreign Government bonds was this: 

The Board does not consider that it is called upon to advise 
private investors, but as the United States is fast becoming the 
banker of foreign countries in all parts of the world, it takes 
occasion to suggest that the investor should receive full and au- 
thoritative data—particularly in the case of unsecured loans— 
in order that he may judge the future intelligently in the light 
of present conditions and in conjunction with the economic de- 
velopment of the past. 

There is no fault to find with this, considered as general 
advice. The reason why it gave rise to the sweeping in- 
ferences which the Board itself had to discountenance 
was that the paragraph is obscurely worded, and was so 
placed in the context as to appear to indicate something 
dangerous to investors in the whole series of foreign loans. 

We have been living, during the two-and-a-half past 
years, in a period when the financial market’s point of 
view is shifted with such bewildering rapidity that it is 
difficult to recall to-day our own attitude even of six 
months or a year ago. Our acceptance, as a matter of 
course, of incidents which, a little distance back, would 
have seemed incredible, is an inevitable consequence. But 
that the Government of Great Britain, whose 234 per 
cent. bonds sold at 113 in 1897, should be offering 6 per 
cent. net for interest on a foreign loan, while putting up 
Stock Exchange collateral against it, would have appealed 
to the financial mind, three years ago, as a very wild flight 
of the imagination. That it has happened may conceiv- 
ably mean a change in the financial position of England 
in the longer future. Yet it may also have the very tem- 
porary significance which attached to the selling of United 
States 6 per cents, in 1863, at a price which, allowing for 
the premium on gold, was equivalent to little more than 
50 cents on the dollar. 
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Summary of the News 


RESIDENT WILSON’S rsonal ad- 
dress to the Senate on Monday was 
unheralded and unex After a 


brief announcement of his desire to the 
Vice-President and to the Chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, Mr. 
Wilson came to the upper chamber with 
a message which in many respects is the 
most significant of his utterances since 
the outbreak of the war. Insisting that 
the United States shall play a part in 
laying the foundations of permanent 
peace among the nations, the President 
disclaimed any desire on the part of the 
American Government to “throw any ob- 
stacle in the way of any terms of peace 
the Governments now at war might agree 
upon, or seek to upset them when made.” 
Only he expressed the belief that the fu- 
ture peace would not be secure unless 
based upon conditions satisfactory to both 
parties to the conflict. With perfect neu- 
trality he pleaded for the freedom of the 
seas as a principle to be established and 
Ay limitation of a on land. 

nd as a guarantor of permanent peace 
he suggested an extension of a principle 
analogous to the Monroe Doctrine to the 
entire world, by means of a force, con- 
tributed by all nations, “so much greater 
than the force of any nation now en- 
gaged, or any alliance hitherto formed or 


projected, that no nation, no probable 
combination of nations, could face or 
withstand it.” 

IGNIFICANT in the _  President’s 


speech is the passage recommending 
for “every great people now struggling 
towards a full development of its re- 
sources and of its powers” “a direct out- 
let to the great highways of the sea.” If 
this cannot be effected by the cession of 
territory, it is suggested that it might 
be obtained “by the neutralization of di- 
rect rights of way under the general 
guarantee which will assure the peace 
itself.” An important principle laid 
down in the President’s message as being 
essential to a lasting peace is the consent 
of the governed. “No right anywhere 
exists to hand peoples about from sove- 
reignty to sovereignty as if they were 
cattle.” As an instance he cited Poland, 
which he inferred should hereafter be in- 
dependent and autonomous. 


NEW note supplementary to the 
4 Arecent Allied note was presented to 
the State Department on Wednesday of 
last week by the British Ambassador, Sir 
Cecil Spring-Rice. It bore the signature 
of the new British Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Arthur J. Balfour, and gives evi- 
dence of having been written by him. The 
purpose of this special communication 
was to amplify and reinforce certain ob- 
jects which the Allies are striving to 
achieve in prolonging the war. Special at- 
tention is given to the plan to expel the 
Turks from Europe. Although admit- 
ting that the maintenance of the Turk- 
ish Empire was for many generations re- 
garded as essential to European peace, 
the note insists that circumstances have 
now completely changed. Turkey, in the 
hands of Germany, is no longer a bul- 
wark of peace and has become an instru- 
ment of conquest. The massacres in Ar- 
menia and Syria are cited as evidence of 
the Turk’s intolerable rule. The restora- 


tion of Alsace-Lorraine to France and of 
Italia Irredenta to Italy, a subject which 
was only hinted at in the Allied note, is 


now definitely emphasized. The present 
note lays down three conditions which are 
held to be essential to a durable peace. 
“The first is that existing causes of inter- 
national unrest should be as far as pos- 
sible removed or weakened; the second is 
that the aggressive aims and the unscru- 
pulous methods of the Central Powers 
should fall into disrepute among their 
own peoples; the third is that behind in- 
ternational law and behind all treaty ar- 
rangements for ——_ or mating 
hostilities some form of internation 
ge should a —. which would 

ve pause to e ha aggressor. 
And tt concludes with the expressed be- 
lief that these conditions cannot be ful- 
filled unless peace is obtained on the gen- 
eral lines indicated in the joint note. 


A GERMAN sea-raider, whose opera- 
tions in the South Atlantic had 
been vaguely reported for a fortnight 
and more, made its presence definitely 
felt when on Thursday of last week news 
came from Brazil that the Japanese ves- 
sel Hudson Maru had put into Pernam- 
buco, at the order of the raider, carrying 
crews of the destroyed boats to the num- 
ber of 337. The number and fate of all 
the detained ships are not as yet known. 
Early reports mentioned twenty-three 
vessels in all as having fallen victim to 
the German warship, but at least two of 
those listed, the Drina and the Ortega, 
have since reached port. The papers of 
Saturday printed an official statement 
from Berlin to the effect that the English 
steamer Yarrowdale had been brought 
into a German port on December 31 by a 
prize crew of sixteen men. She carried 
469 prisoners, being the crews of one 
Norwegian and seven English ships. The 
Yarrowdale sailed from New York on 
December 4, having war materials and 
food for the Allies. 


‘THE capture of the Yarrowdale has 
brought in question Germany’s right 
under international law to treat as pris- 
oners of war neutral sailors aboard en- 
emy merchantmen. On Sunday Ambassa- 
dor Gerard cabled the State artment 
a summary of the German Admiralty’s 
statement on the matter. It is under- 
stood that according to the German view 
ships mounting guns, whether for defence 
or for offence, lose their status as private 
commercial craft. If the German read- 
ing of the law is correctly reported, the 
United States Government, acting in be- 
half of captured Americans, will be 
forced to come to an understanding with 
Germany as to the status of armed mer- 
chantmen—a question which has been up 
for discussion before. 


A DEFENCE by Germany of her de- 
portation of Belgians was _ present- 
ed to the State Department by the Ger- 
man Embassy on Saturday. The docu- 
ment, upon which we comment in our ed- 
itorial columns, describes at length the 
benevolent purposes which have prompt- 
ea this transgression of international 
law. Owing to the British blockade, it is 
said, economic conditions in Belgium have 
gone from bad to worse; industries that 
once flourished have ceased, and lack of 
employment is almost universal. It 
should be noted that the German report 
does not square with a recent outgiving 
of Cardinal Mercier, who asserted that 
of one company of forty men —— 
only two had been without work. Mean- 
while, Pope Benedict has made represen- 
tations to the German Government with 
a view to preventing further deporta- 


tions. Meanwhile, also, Mr. Hoover, head 
of the Belgian Relief Commission, has 
arrived in this country for a brief visit 
and announces that the needs of Belgium 
are appalling. 


ASAIN the Greek Government has 
yielded to demands made by the 
Powers of the Entente. A copy of 
Greece’s zeply to the Entente ultimatum 


was han to the State Department at 
Washi nm on January 20. e demands 
included the following items: The reduc- 


tion of Greek forces in Continental 
Greece, Eubcea, all the territories situated 
outside of the Peloponnesus to the num- 
ber of men necessary to act as police, to- 
gether with the transportation of all 
armament and munitions in excess of this 
necessity to the Peloponnesus. The pre- 
vention of reservists’ meetings. Reéstab- 
lishment of Allied control. The release 
and indemnification of imprisoned Venize- 
lists, and the offer of formal apologies 
to the Allied Ministers, as well as a sol- 
emn salute to the English, French, Ital- 
ian, and Russian flags. 


PRESIDENT WILSON has _ recom- 
mended to Congress the promotion of 
his physician, Dr. Cary T. Grayson, a 
Passed Assistant Surgeon, with rank of 
lieutenant-commander, to a Rear-Admi- 
ral. This would mean that he would be 
jum over the heads of 137 officers who 
are his seniors. The Senate’s attitude to- 
wards this recommendation is, as we 
write, still uncertain. 


yon into the alleged “leak” was 
h the middle of last week in 
order that the Rules Committee might 
have time to engage counsel. After a 
good desl of discussion from which par- 
tisansl..p was not absent the Committee 
on Thursday selected Sherman L. Whip- 
ple, of Boston, a Demovrat. The hear- 
yen, were resumed on Tuesday, in New 
or 


ECRETARY DANIELS announced 

last week that he had awarded to 
the firm of Hadfield’s, Limited, of Shef- 
field, England, a contract for the manu- 
facture of 7,500 large armor-piercing 
rojectiles for the United States navy. 

e amount of the bid was $3,141,000 
and the contract calls for a delivery of 
the shells in sixteen to nineteen months. 
The lowest American bid was $4,500,- 
000, made by the Washington Steel & 
Ordnance Company. Secretary Daniels 
justified his course in turning to a for- 
eign nation for this contract by a state- 
ment on Sunday in which he held up to 
ridicule the criticism of his patriotism 
made by home concerns. 


[7 was announced on Monday that more 
than 25,000 National Guardsmen 
would shortly be included in the move- 
ment of troops from the Mexican border. 
The plan now is to leave 50,000 militia- 
men for border duty. 


AN experiment in education will be in- 
augurated next autumn at _ the 
Teachers College of Columbia University. 
Boys and girls between the ages of six 
a eighteen years will, as pupils in this 
school, be relieved of drill of the tradi- 
t:onal sort. For Greek and Latin modern 
languages will be substituted and special 
emphasis will be placed -_— those 
branches of science which lead to practi- 
cal results. The experiment will be con- 
ducted under the auspices of the General 
Education Board. 
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LATIN SENTENCE 


CONNECTION 
By Clarence Whittlesey Mendell, Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor of Latin, 
Yale College. 


A clear-cut study of sentence re- 
lations, in which the author discusses 
the less well-recognized methods of 
connection. Using examples from 
the Latin prose-writers to illustrate 
such methods as connection by repe- 
tition, he leaves the reader alert to 
relations between sentences other 
than conjunctional ones. 


$1.50 net, postpaid, 





YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


209 Elm Street 280 Madison Ave. 
New Haven, Conn. New York City. 
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A Dictionary of Similes 
By FRANK J. WILSTACH 
This much-needed 529-page 
book contains over 15,000 


similes from all languages 
under 3,400 subject headings 


Price in cloth $2.50 


LITTLE, BROWN &CO.,Publishers, Boston 








25c. Satisfaction guaranteed. a a tern 
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EVERY MARRIED COUPLE 


and all who contemplate marriage 


SHOULD OWN | 


this complete informative 
‘ 


e of a New Life” 

By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 
Endorsed and recommended by 
foremost meilical and religious 
critics throughout the U. 8. Un- 
folds the secrets of married bap- 
Piness, so often revealed too late! 
No book like it to be had at the 
price, We can give only a few of 
the chapter subjects here, as this 
book is not meant for children. 
_— wanted): 











THE TRAVELERS 
Insurance Company 


is pleased to announce that 


THE NATION 


America’s Foremost Critical Weekly 


has bought 


Group Insurance 


for all the Employes in its 
Mechanical Departments 


For information about this modern movement, in which the greatest concerns 
throughout the country are joining, write to the Group Insurance Division of 
THE TRAVELERS, Hartford, Conn., or to 76 William Street, New York City. 
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Ti Prof. WILLIAM LYON PHELPS of Yale University 

HE ADVANCE of the ENGLISH NOVEL 

A sketch of the development of the nevel in the Eng- 
lish language, with special emphasis upon modern writ- 
ers such as Wells, Galsworthy, Gertrude Atherton, 
Edith Wharton 

A guide to the best novelists and their best books— 
authoritative, entertaining. 12mo. oon 50 net. 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY YORK 








The CivilizationofBabyloniaandAssyria 


By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr.,Professor of Semitic 
Languages, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 164 (liustra- 
tions. Handsome Library Cl. 8vo. in boz. $6. 
The only book on the subject treating of the 

entire civilization of these ancient nations— 

languages, laws, religions, customs, buildings, 
etc.—other books have treateal only partial 
phases of the subject. 


4. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 














By ROLAND HUGINS 


An illaminating discussion of the 
possibilities of a permanent peace. 
*) after the world war. | 


Price $1.25 net 
THE CENTURY CO. New Y. York 
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The Political and Sectional Influence 
of the Public Lands, 1828-1842 


RAYNOR G. WELLINGTON, Assistant Pro 
fessor in the Universtiy of South Dakota. 


“Covers exhaustively the field."’ —Amertcan His- 
tortoal R 

“Valuable contribution.’’ — American Boonomic 
Review. 

“Distinctly creditable addition to the works en 


American economic history." — Political &ctence 
Quarterly. 
‘Clarifies many points . . . frequently obscure.’ 


—Journal of Political Economy. 
Cloth, 8vo. By mati, 81.15. Apply to 
RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge, Mase. 











THE ELEMENTS OF 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


By GEORGE B. DAVIS, U.S. A. 


Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Gor 
don EF. Sherman, Formerly Assixtant Professor of 
Comparative and International Law, Yale Univer 
sity Brought up to date, mid-summer of 1016 


83.00 net 
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7 ANTED, FEBRUARY 1. or sooner 
Ye BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, Bryn Mawr, Penn. 


Woman College Graduate, EXPERT STENOGRA 
PHER and TYPEWRITER, with at least three vear 
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It Is Important 


ing War. 






That Sound American Public Opinion Should Be 
Formed Regarding the Causes of This Great World Devastat- 
The Following Books are Illuminating and 


Will Aid Materially Any Searcher After the Truth 








BECAUSE £ AM A GERMAN By HERMANN FERNAU. 


Net, $1.00 


A German's appeal for liberty, justice, and the development of social and intellectual life, which is openly and dangerously 
threatened by Germany at the present moment. So full of conviction and seriousness is this statement of Germany’s case 
against her rulers that three weeks after publication in Germany every copy of the work was confiscated by the police, and 


its sale forbidden under the heaviest penalties. 


yerman Military Control followed “Because I Am a German” to the United States with such efficiency that the leading 
German papers in this country have refused to insert an advertisement of the book in their columns. 


The New York Globe says: ‘‘Aside from his courage, and the novelty of his 


position, the most striking thing in the book is just this question of 
imiividual Judgment and intellectual freedom.’ 

The Philadelphia Ledger says: ‘It is needless to add that Herr Fernau 
belongs to that class of opinion of which Liebknecht and Harden are 
the most brilliant exponents,"’ 


Nationality and the War 

By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 
The New Republic, in its issue of January 20, in an 
elaborate article on this book, speaks of it as one of 
the most important of all the books regarding the pres- 
ent war, and ends by advising all interested to turn 
to the book for light and help. Net, $2.50 


The Deeper Causes of the War 

By EMILE HOVELAQUE. 
Placing the burden of responsibility for the great con- 
flict on the German philosophers of the last fifty years, 
the author asserts that these philosophers have foisted 
upon the German people an untrue concept of England, 
France, and Russia, and by erroneous ideas were led 
into war. Net, $1.25 


Germany and England By J. A. CRAMB. 

Introduction by Joseph H. Choate. 
The New York Tribune says: “A book that will outline 
the struggle now engaged, whatever its outcome, a his- 
toric document for future generations as well as for 
the hour, a statement of English history and English 
ideals of world supremacy paralleling, page for page, 
the programme of German Imperialism. And, above 
and beyond all this, the book is literature. Net, $1.00 


Germany from Within By A. D. McLAREN. 
The author spent many years in Germany in close con- 
tact with all classes and sections of the people, and is 
therefore writing from full knowledge and experience 
of their aims and aspirations. In press 


Italy and the Unholy Alliance 

By W. O. PITT. 
The Philadelphia Press says: “Any one who wishes to 
understand the underlying causes which impelled Italy 
to cast her strength into the balance on the side of Brit- 
ain and France and their allies, cannot do better than 
to read this book. , The style is rapid and is 
admirably adapted to the purposes which the author 
had in writing the book.” Net, $1.00 


GERMAN POLICY BEFORE THE WAR 





The New York Evening Post says: ‘‘Holding fidelity to truth above adher- 
ence to nation, he pleads his cause with dispassionate earnestness. He 
is no reviler of his country, but rather the defender of its better self 
against its worst.’’ 

The Chicago Daily News says: ‘‘It is a grave, serious and pathetic discus- 
sion of a momentous subject.’’ 


The Nemesis of Docility 8y EpwaRD HOLMEs. 


“Docility” here is used to mean readiness to obey for 
the sake of obeying, avidity for commands and instruc- 
tions, reluctance to accept responsibility or exercise in- 
itiative, inability to react against the pressure of auto- 
cratic authority. Used in such a sense when docility 
becomes a national characteristic, it may also become a 
destructive force of extreme violence, and this the au- 
thor holds has happened to Germany. Here is an expla- 
nation of the paradox—a people as clay in the hands 
of their rulers, and yet arrogant and aggressive in 
their bearing towards the rest of the world. Net, $1.75 


Philosophy and War By EMILE BOUTROUX. 


Showing conclusively that War and Philosophy are 
intimately connected, that the deductions and theories 
of philosophers gradually filter into general thought 
and become the groundwork of the belief, and, conse- 
quently, of the conduct of a later generation. Net, $1.75 


The New Europe By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 


Lord Cromer, in the London Spectator, says: “Every 
European will probably agree that at the close of the 
present war there ought to be, and, indeed, that there 
must be, some reconstruction of the map of Europe. 
And every democratic European will also certainly 
agree that the basis of that reconstruction must be 
sought in the more ample recognition of the principle 
of nationality.” Net, $1.00 


Peace and War in Europe ®y GILBERT SLATER 


The Boston Advertiser says: “The author has studied 
with care and wide insight the histories of the causes 
of war, and has related them to the present crises and 
to the future diplomatic relations of the world. To all 
the book cannot fail to open new and interesting phases 
of the great question.” Net, $1.00 


By G. W. PROTHERO. Net, $1.00 


This book explains the genesis of German Policy; the teaching, the events, and the conditions which combined to form a 
public opinion in Germany favorable to war; and the way in which that opinion influenced the foreign policy of the Empire. 
The importance of German aims in the Near and Middle East is emphasized as being the most fundamental cause of the 


present war. 
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